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Or the diseases of infants, it is not my 
design to treat at large, as such an under- 
taking would lead me intolonger disquisitions 
than the limits of our course will admit. 
In this and the following Lectures, how- 
ever, I shall endeavour to make a few stric- 
tures on this important topic, confining my- 
self, in the main, to that sort of information 
which may be of use at the bed-side, begin- 
ning with those affections which belong to 
the department of surgery. 

When labours are laborious, in conse- 
quence of resistance to transmission, 
whether from rigidity, coarctation, or unfa- 
vourable position of the foetus, it happens, 
not infrequently, that the scalp becomes 
intumescent, the tumour commonly lying 
to the one or other side of the vertex.— 
This swelling rarely requires art, though 
fomentations and lotions may sometimes be 
used as placebos, the tumour wasting, in 
most cases, in the course of a few days, so 
that the part soon acquires the natural ap- 
pearance, Accumulation of the scalp, and 
perhaps effusion into the cellular web be- 
neath, appear to be, in most cases, the 
causes of the intumescence. With these 
swellings of the scalp, inflammation and 
suppuration are now and then combined, 
though rarely ; these, so fer as I have hi- 
therto seen, doing very well, as treated on 
ordinary surgical principles. Suppuration 
is, 1 suspect, generally external to the ten- 
don of the occipito-frontalis muscle. In- 
flammations of the scalp in infants are, per- 
haps, more dangerous than similar inflam- 
mations in the adult, as the vascular com- 
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munications between the inner and outer 
surfaces of the cranium are numerous and 


The cranial bones, as may be seen in 
this faithful model, are exceedingly move- 
able, and hence, in laborious labours, they 
frequently become displaced ; the occipital 
bone being pushed, perhaps, beneath the 
posterior edge of the parietals, or the mar- 
gin of one parietal bone becoming lodged 
beneath the margin of the other ; not to men- 
tion that the whole cranium may be thrown 
back upon the occipital region, or so dislo- 
cated, that the summit rises preternatu- 
rally above the basis, as may be seen in the 
crania of certain savages, when deformed by 
barbarousart. Now, in these compressions 
of the brain, the foetus is not infrequently still 
born; and you use the warm bath and the 
artificial respiration, with little effect be- 
yond the excitement of a few sighs, anda 
little unavailing respiration. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the death of the fetus 
seems to depend upon some other cause 
than the mere force of the compression, as 
fetuses may be born still when the colloca- 
tion of the bones is little altered ; or they 
may breathe, struggle, and ery, directly they 
enter the world, although, from the defor- 
mity of the head, and the intumescence of 
the scalp, and its evident and forcible 
compression during transmission through 
the pelvis, irreparable injury of the brain 
seemed, at first thought, to be inevitable. 
Whatever the apparent injury of the head, 
therefore, attempts should be made to re- 
suscitate the child by the bathand pipe ; no 
case ought to be left, as desperate, till these 
active resuscitants have been found on trial 
tofail. The mobility of the bones seems to 
render unnecessary the replacement of them 
by active surgical means. Accordingly, of 
these means I have had no experience in the 
cases under consideration, and I forbear, 
therefore, to give an opinion respecting 
them. 

In facial presentations, the form of the 
features sometimes suffers but little ; but, in 
many instances, in consequence of accumu- 
lating blood, and swelling, and a certain 
paralytic weakness of the neck, which allows 
the head to fall about unsupported, the ap- 
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pearance of the face becomes frightful, not 
to say hideous. These cases, however, 
generally do well ; in the course of a few 
days or weeks the parts recover their healthy 
condition, and you are surprised to see a 
countenance, at first so disfigured, adorned, 
at last, with all the pleasing graces of in- 
fancy. The head may be steadied by tapes 
annexed to the cap and the dress below, 
and much attention must be given to its due 
supportduring nursing. The swelling may, 
believe, in general, be committed to nature ; 
time and patience will accomplish thie rest. 
Haighton, by dividing the 8th pair of 
nerves successively, at the interval of afew 


months, proved satisfactorily, that nervous | 
structure may be repaired. ‘The recovery of be made conveniently of softened paste- 
the sciatic nerve in Koscioscow, aftersevere board, or papier mdché! Many a witty 
injury inflicted by a Russian bayonet, haus | thought has issued from a French snuff-box ; 
already been made the subject of remark.| perhaps this may be made a useful one. 


Violence has no place in a wise midwifery, 
yet now and then it breaks unawares into 
our operations, and seldom without mis- 
chief. In presentation of the nates, as I 
am informed, under rough management, the 
anterior crural nerve has been severely in- 
jured, and less rarely, perhaps, in those 
cases in which the arms have been abstract- 
ed with difficulty, the axillary plexus has 
been severely bruised ; an iron hook, ora 
rude finger, are said to be the usual instru- 
ments by which injury is inflicted—beware 
of violence, therefore ; but should injury 
be sustained, remember that the case is not 
wholly desperate ; the nervous structure, 
unless extensively injured, may, perhaps, 
recover itself. Much is to be expected from 
Nature in these cases—little from art.— 
Comfort the friends with these reflections, 

In a scientific midwifery, violence has 
no place ; this apothegm cannot be too fre- 
quently repeated. Even tempered effort is 
not without its dangers: it isa sort of ele- 
phant in the battle. Sometimes, however, 
fractures of the fetal skeleton occur during 
delivery, and the bones which most fre- 
quently suffer, are those of the thigh and 
the hind arm, to which may be added the 
clavicle, and perhaps the bones of the pel- 
vis, and the maxilla inferior. The mere 
action of the uterus may, perhaps, break 
the fetal bones; but Nature, provident in 
her operations, has rendered this accident 
rare. More frequently under preternatural 
presentations, when, in the drowsy moment, 
undue force creeps upon us, fractures of the 
thigh or arm, or clavicle, occur in rude at- 
tempts to extricate the limbs. “ I always 
break the thighs,” was the downright, un- 
blushing, declaration of a female practitioner, 
when stating to Dr. Lowder her method of 
managing the presentations of the nates. 
1 love her honest plainness, Even Sir An- 
thony’s language could not be more explicit. 
—Beware. 


In ordinary deliveries, it is unnecessary 
to examine whether the bones are fracture ; 
but in all preternatural cases, where, from 
the difficulty of the birth, a fracture may 
be suspected, examination should be made. 
On the general principles of surgery these 
fractures may be treated ; much constitu- 
tional irritation does not attend the process 
of reparation. As nutrition at this age is 
rapid, repair is rapid. Prom cutting a tooth, 
an infant may suffer more, and more dan- 
gerously, than from a fracture of the femur 
or the humerus. Four cases of fracture, two 
of the humerus, and two of the thigh-bone, 
all ultimately doing well, have been narrat- 
ed to me by my friends. Might not splints 


Hernia of the brain is sometimes formed 
with the fittus, as these preparations show ; 
but I forbear to dwell on this monstrosity, 
as, in the present state of knowledge, it 
admits no remedy. More frequently we 
find at birth, on the parietal bone, an en- 
cysted tumour, larger than half a pullet’s 
egg, and which may take place to the right 
or the left of the sagittal suture. That a 
chasm of the parietal bone, leading into 
the cranium, never exists at the basis of 
this tumour, I am not prepared to assert ; 
but in general, that part of the bone which 
corresponds with the inner table is com- 
plete, the external leaf being alone deficient. 
The defect of the external table, however, 
gives rise to extensive superficial excava- 
tion, the margin of which may be felt all 
round at the base of the cyst, and this mar- 
gin is liable to lead the uninformed into an 
opinion, that there is a large chasm opening 
down into the brain, to the great alarm of 
those who are about the little patient. 

Itis not wise to press the brains of a young 
infant with a tight bandage, for, as our infor- 
mation now lies, this will, I presume, be 
acknowledged, on all hands, to be a dange- 
rous experiment. Do not, therefore, in these 
cases, apply a bandage to the cranium, for 
the bones being mobile, any pressure made 
on them might be transferred to the brain, 
which lies beneath. Do not hastily 
these tumours ; the two surfaces of the cra- 
nium, external and internal, communicate 
freely by the emissory vessels: the brain of 
the infant is prone to inflammation, and 
frequently these inflammations prove fatal. 
Durate et rebus vosmet servate secundis. 
Time and patience cure a vast number of 
evils, physical, mental, and moral, and these 
two Catholic remedies, accompanied by 
placebos, are, perhaps, the best which may 
be employed here. Astringents and stimu- 
lants, however, do seem to be tried with no 


very doubtful advantage ; and port wine, lees, 
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and aluminous solutions, are alternative to- 
pical remedies which, from my little expe- 
rience in these cases, I should feel disposed 
to recommend, Let your first applications be 
weak, for the infant skin is tender aud prone 
to mortify; as the parts may bear, the in- 
tensity may be increased, ‘The lees may be 
diffused through bread, +o as to form a poul- 
tice ; of the alum you may make a lotion, 
beginning with a scruple, to six ounces of 
water. The alum failing, let the lees be 
tried. Glairy fluid issues when these cysts 
are sibeineal ; at least, if I may infer ge- 
nerally from a single case, which used to be 
related by Dr. Haighton. 

In young infants, the nymphx, or the 
labia pudendi, are occasionally coherent ; 
the labial cohesion being easily discrimi- 
nated, while that of the nympha requires 
somewhat closer inspection. When the 
labia are opened, the nymphe being in 
cohesion with each other, in consequence 
of this separation, the nymphz are laid flat 
over the orifice of the vagina, and the 
blood being pressed out of the vessels, the | 
whole structure becomes pale and scarcely 
distinguishable from the surrounding parts, 
so that, at first glance, it seems as if there 
were no nymphe, and as if the vaginal 
orifice did not exist. The gradual approxi- 
mation of the labia under which the nymph 
begin, as it were, to form afresh—the in- 
terposition of a probe easily passed along 
behind between the cohering nymphe, and 
the entrance of the vagina—the declaration 
of the nurse, that the orifice of the vagina, 
though now totally vanished, was originally 
obvious enough, as in other children, (for 
the disease is not usually congenital )—these 
are the principal diagnostics by which the 
case is discriminated. A knife in these 
cohesions is rarely required ; mereseparative 
pressure is, in general, sufficient to disjoin 
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two or three years of infant life; but it 
should not be forgotten, that the most com- 
modious season for deciding this very im- 
portant question, is after the period of pu- 
berty is gone by. If the ovaries exist in 
perfection, the womanly changes occur, and 
to omit the development of the external 
system; the hips spread, and the bosom 
swells, and the charms and graces which 
embellish the sex are found to gather about 
the whole person ; the mind also, from un- 
known causes, undergoing that consenta- 
neous change, whereby it becomes not insen- 
sible to corresponding desire. From the 
ovaries, as their centre, all these effects are 
emanating, and their manifestation is the 
best proof that these important organs exist. 
Propter sola ovaria mulier est quod est ; to 
the maxim of Paracelsus, thus modified, [ 
heartily assent, Again. 

A few years, not to say a few months, 
after puberty, we may, moreover, easily de- 
termine, in most cases, whether the uterus 
and upper part of the vagina exist or not ; 
for if these parts are not wanting, the 
symptoms of monthly action will be per- 
ceived, and, after a time, the secretion ac- 
cumulating, both the womb and the upper 
vagina will become dilated, and, on careful 
examinations, by a competent operator, both 
these organs, when distended, may be dis- 
tinctly felt ; and thus, it seems, from a re- 
view of the whole subject, that it is after 
puberty that we shall most successfully in- 
quire respecting the condition of the geni- 
tals within the pelvis. Nor is this to be 
regretted, for, till the period of puberty, 
these organs are of no use. 

If the internal genitals are wanting, the 
case admits of no remedy ; throughout life, 
the individual remains a mere girl—neither 
desiring marriage, nor becoming it ; but if 
the parts above are well-formed, a closure 


the parts; or when the probe has been|of the vagina, above or below, constitut- 


properly placed, so as to bear upon the 


ing the only defect of organisation, in 


connexion, this may often be gently torn | some cases, at least, the ailment may be re- 
asunder, by merely advancing the instru-| lieved and removed, merely by dividing the 


ment: take care that the cohesion is not re- 
newed,. 


artition. Before puberty, whatever may 
e the wish of friends, it is unwise to 


With imperforation of the genitals, infants | attempt this, for we are ignorant of the 
are sometimes born, and this with two con-| state of the womb, vagina, and ovaries, 
ditions of the parts within, for it sometimes | and the parts are too small and too tender 
happens, that the internal genitals are|to be well fitted for the knife; but when 
more or less deficient, while, in other| puberty is gone by, and the condition of 
cases, they are formed perfectly enough, with | the pelvic viscera is known, and the va- 
the exception of the barrier, which closes} gina and womb, dilated by the accumula- 
the access from the inferior parts to the su-|tion, are become accessible to the knife ; 
perior. When the inferior organs are im-/ the operation, in many cases, may be per- 
—- and imperfect, it ought always to| formed easily enough ; and if the opening 

cur first consideration, whether those or- | be sufficient to allow of impregnation, how- 


gans which lie above, are in a healthy state | ever small it may be, delivery, which natu- 
or not—the ovaries, I mean, and womb and rally lays open this part of the person, may, 


vagina. It would be too much to assert,/ with a little help from surgery, thoroughly 
that the determination of these points is) accomplish the rest. Of constricted vagina, 
wholly impracticable, even during the first | I mean in conjunction with parturition, it 
3Be2 
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has been my lot to see some bad cases ; the 
stricture was divided, and they have all 
hitherto done well. 

If you open the mouth before a mirror, 
and raise the tip of the tongue, you may 
observe a sort of ligature, which, while it 
allows free motion to the tip, assists, how- 
ever, in conjunction with other bonds, in 
restraining its more extensive movements, 
and this ligature is called the frenum. I 
never saw a case in which the franum left 
the tongue too loose, though reputed cases 
of this kind have been put on record ; and 
it is said that the tongue may be partially 
swallowed in consequence, so as to lodge 
over the rima glottidis, and occasion suffo- 
cation. Cases, however, are common, in 
which the frenum is pushed forward to the 
very tip of the tongue beneath, giving rise 
to tongue-tying, as it is called, a disease 
not uncommon, even in female infants. 

Nurses, usually themselves profuse of 
words, have a great horror of this restraint 
of the tongue, and making their exordium in 
the received formula of * Lord, Sir,” (a nur- 
sery translation of the classical edepol of 
their predecessors, or of the more dignified 
P.C. of Roman oratory,) breathless and 
alarmed they come down at length upon the 
peroration, and ‘ esse videantur’’ the child’s 
tongue is tied ! Tongues are not always tied, 
when nurses please to fancy so; and it is 
well, therefore, to be in possession of diag- 
nostics, by which the disease may be known. 
Now the tongue is free, for all its functions, 
if the tip may be advanced beyond the outer 
margin of the lip, and, moreover, if it may 
be placed upon the roof of the mouth, 
liberation being requisite, if the confinement 
be such as to restrain from either of these 
movements. ‘Those who are in the habit of 
examining the frenum of the tongue in 
healthy children, can tell, at first look, whe- 
ther it require a division. Acquire this 
artist-like glance, for it may be of use to 
you. There is one right way,*and many 
wrong, in doing most things; and thus it 
is with the division of the frenum—a little 
operation, which, if ill-conducted, may occa- 
sion trouble to you, and danger to the in- 
fant; a wound of the ranine vessels, beneath 
the tongue, sometimes producing a fatal 
bleeding. To divide the frenum, you ought 
to be provided with a pair of scissors, with 
rounded tips, and which will cut well to 
their extreme ends. Try them on a bit of 
damp paper. The nurse, moreover, ought 
to hold the head firmly, with the face up- 
wards, when the child will frequently 
scream; for at no age are we fond of re- 
straint ; and, at this moment, when the in- 
fant is pushing forth a long-continued cry of 
thirty or forty seconds, the operator, taking 
his place behind the top of the head, finds the 
mouth wide open, and the tip of the tongue 
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a little raised, so that, inserting the first and 
second fingers of the left hand, he can 
easily place one upon either side of the 
frenum beneath the tongue, when, both lip 
and tongue being protected from the scis- 
sors, the frenum may, in a leisurely man- 
ner, be divided to any extent deemed 
necessary. Do not hurry. If nurses and 
mothers are very firmly persuaded, though 
without reason, that the tongue is tied, 
to satisfy them you may touch the frenum 
with the scissors; the operation, if well 
done, is ofno pain. Do not cut the frenum 
too far; do not wound the ranine vessels, 
or the salivary ducts. Ifa child be suffered 
to grow to the age of eight or ten years 
before the tied tongue be liberated, it may 
never afterwards acquire a free use of the 
organ, This is shocking neglect. It would 
be easy to contrive a pair of scissors ex- 
pressly for the division of the frenum ; 
they ought to be without points, and should 
cut at the tip only, to the extent of half a 
line. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well; this must be my excuse for 
dwelling so minutely on this small but deli- 
cate operation. 

Tyrtwus was lame, and Byron. Very 
fine children are sometimes born with de- 
fects of the lower extremities ; and where 
all the parts of the foot and leg are duly 
organised their may be a misplacement, the 
foot being turned too much outwards or 
inwards,as here shown. ‘The infant growth 
is amazingly rapid ; a young child will tri- 
ple its weight in six or eight months after 
birth ; it will double its length in two or 
three years; and, during the first months 
especially, the bones containing but little 
earthy matter, become as obsequious to ex- 
ternal impressions as the future mind. In 
the cases under consideration, think of 
this. When the foot is distorted, it may, I 
suspect, be frequently drawn to its proper 
bearing. Any apparatus which, without 
materially disturbing the circulation, has the 
effect of continually urging the limb towards 
a healthy relative position of its parts, may 
be tried, with benefit, in these cases. The 
tin boot, however, here demonstrated, 
answers this purpose very well, and the 
mode of employing this instrument I now 
demonstrate. (Demonstration.) The appa- 
ratus ought to be examined once or twice 
every day. 

Do not needlessly interrupt the circula- 
tion by your bandages. If the inner ban- 
dage be coated with mild adhesive plaster, 
it will retain its place with less pressure. 
“Can you not wait a few months before 
you tease the dear child with these ban- 
dages and instruments?’ This question 
is sometimes put by mothers in a tone of 
supplication. The best answer is bi-literal 
no—no, not a month, nota week, a day, 
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needlessly. Ifthe bearings of the limb are 
to be rectified at all, it must be while the 
bones are yielding, and the organs are 
rapidly growing. At the end of the first 

ear cure may, perhaps, be impractica- 

ie. Think of the facts before stated. 1 
have been told of cures which have been 
accomplished in the course of some eight 
or ten weeks ; but never having had cases 
of this kind under my permanent care, I 
cannot decide from personal observation. 
Vari and Valgi are the classical appellations 
of these infants. The two patrician families 
of ancient Rome, probably, derived their 
names from these deformities, 

. Infants are sometimes born with an um- 
bilical hernia, as large as a full-sized orange, 
most of the intestines lying forth beyond 
the abdominal coverings, invested solely by | 
the peritoneum; for it deserves remark, 
that there is generally, if not always, a 
very large aperture aceon the muscles 
and common teguments in these cases, and 
through this aperture the hernia pushes. 
The preparations circulated demonstrate, 
clearly, both the hernia and the aperture. 
Lowder used to relate a case, in which the 
hernia, being of middle size, the perito- 
neum became encased with cicatrix, and an 


as a shilling, to be retained in situation 
asecond adhesive bandage, which, com- 
pletely surrounding the abdomen, may lie 
over the first, Once or twice daily the 
firmness of the apparatus ought to be in- 
spected. When it becomes necessary to 
change, have every thing in readiness, and, 
\if possible, do not excite screaming when 
the apparatus is removed, lest the navel 
should start, and the aperture should be 
enlarged afresh. If the child grimace, as if 
about to cry, an assistant should be at hand, 
to place a finger over the umbilicus, and to 
resist the eruption of the hernia; but, un- 
less this eruption be expected, it is better 
not to touch this part. Umbilical hernia 
is of slow cure by compression, and, among 


| the lower classes especially, the necessary 


attention and perseverance may be want- 
ing. In some cases, then, we may find 
it convenient to attempt the cure of the 
disease by pushing back the intestine, and 
closing the sack at its root with a liga- 
ture. Great care must be taken not to 


include the bowel. [am afraid this opera- 


tion is not unattended with danger, even 
when the bowel lies clear of the ligature ; 
think well before you have recourse to it. 
This operation reminds one of the ancient 


imperfect cure was obtained; but, in gene- 
ral, death is the only effectual remedy in| 
these cases—death, of which we have that 
instinctive aversion (horror, if you will,) 
necessary to prevent us from deserting the | 
post of life on every slight occasion ; but 
which, after all, in conjunction with gene- 
ration, becomes an admirable contrivance 
of creation, whereby structures, unfit for 
further service, are decomposed, to be 
modelled afresh in renewed perfection.— 
The tomb and the womb together consti- 
tute a sort of chrysalis. In death we are 
disorganised—in generation renewed, and 
the magic of Medea’s chaldron is passing 
continually under our eyes. When we at- 
tempt to contemplate death, does not this 
instinctive horror delude the judgment, and, 
to our own advantage, magnify the evil? Is, 
it not a part of the design of Nature, that, | 
like some other affections, (love, for exam- 
ple,) this feeling should delude us! Is dis- 
solution really so great an evil as——but 
I ask pardon for this digression. 

Revenons i nos moutons. When, as very 
frequently happens, the umbilical hernia 1s 
no larger than the tip of the finger, the 
common teguments, I think, usually cover 
it, and we may cure the disease either by 
ligature or pressure. When the chord drops, 
as usually, a few days after birth, if the 
navel protrude, we may lay over the front 
of the abdomen a broad slip of adhesive 
plaster, so as, in part, to repress the intes- 
tine ; and then, directly on the navel, may be 
placed a thin plate of tinfoil, about as broad 


remedy of the empirics; they used to call 
it the “ royal stitch.” 

Infants may be affected at birth with dropsy 
of the spinal theca, concurring with varietyin 
the anatomical condition of the parts. Some- 
timesthe dropsy isin the theca wholly ; some- 
times in the theca and the cranium too; and 
the dropsies may communicate. The spinal 
marrow may, | believe, be perfect, or the 
cauda equina may be more or less deficient ; 
the nerves of the lower limbs and pelvis 
being formed, nevertheless, in all their per- 
fection, and stretching into the cavity of 
the spine to terminate, as Burns has justly 
stated, not in the marrow, but in that part 
of the theca which lines the corresponding 
arches of the lumbar vertebr# ; the nerves, 
in fact, originating, or rather coalescing, at 
the theca of the spine. When the arches 
and spinous processes of the vertebra are 
wanting throughout the chain, so that the 
spinal canal is completely open behind from 
end to end, the spinal marrow is, | sus- 
pect, generally deficient altogether; and, 
indeed, the disease scarcely belongs to that 
which I am now considering ; but in spina 
bifida generally, there is a deficiency on the 
back of the lumbar vertebrm only, forming a 
chasm, at which one or two fingers may 
be passed down into the cavity of the 
spine ; and above, and perhaps below, to 
some little extent, the spinous processes 
separate into two lateral pieces, so as to 
become forked, whence the disease is fre- 
quently denominated spina bifida. “ Dum 
res manent fugiant verba.” ‘The ppella- 
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tion is not, perhaps, a good one; but if} pins into the skin with little wor? Acu- 


we understand one another, the terms 
a f pass. Life is short—our time may be 
laid out on more important matters. Over 
the lumbar chasm, we may find the parts in 
one of two very different conditions; for 
sometimes on this part there is a large tu- 
mour, bulky as a small orange, covered with 
a dark rosy red skin, marbled with a leaden 
livid tint ; and, in other cases, we find upon 
the chasm a circular brown wrinkled scar, 
broad as a half crown, and flat, appearances 
which are excellently well shown in the 
omg ay before us. An infant may be 
rm with this tumour lacerated and open. 
Hydrocephalus, in junction with this 
disease, may become very obvious, in con- 
ae of the enlargement of the cranium, 
the widening of the sutures and the 
fontanels. Mr. Bryant, of Kennington, 
showed me a fine example of this. 

If the medulla spinalis be defective, I 
presume the case admits of no effectual 
remedy ; but when this is sound, and the 
disease is, in other respects, favourable, a 
cure is not impossible; and for this, as 
for some other useful practical additions to 
surgery—surely well worth whole volumes 
of mere musical and well-turned periods, 
our race is indebted to a man whose 
name conveys his eulogy—I mean Sir 
Astley Cooper. To him, and to my distin- 
guished colleagues, his successors, I must 
refer you for a fuller exposition of the 
method of operating ; suffice it to remark, 
that the tumour is punctured with an in- 
strument like a glover's needle, and day 
after day, by little and little, the fluid is 
gradually drawn away ; the aperture being 
secured, more or Ad effectually, after 
every drawing and pressure being kept up 
by means of bandage, or otherwise. Forty 
or fifty times, as I learn, it may be necessary 
to repeat the punctures ; the cyst filling re- 

atedly, but continually shrinking, till, at 

ngth, after a succession of operations, the 
cyst contracts into a sort of cicatrix lying 
over the chasm, to be afterwards protect- 
ed by truss. To open the cyst extensively, 
and discharge the water at once, is, 1 be- 
lieve, highly dangerous. In the course of 
twenty-four hours, death ensued in a case of 
this kind, narrated to me by one of my 
pupils. The tumour was mistaken for ab- 
scess. The cases with the brown flat scar 
are not fit for this operation. In hydrocepha.- 
lic cases, there is littie to be hoped. Infants 
left to their fate, in this disease, perish after 
different intervals. They may live for 
weeks, months, or years. They may even 
reach to man’s estate, always labouring 
under the disease. If the marrow be de- 
fective, the lower parts of the body may be 


puncturation sometimes occasions little pain, 
even in the healthy. 

To be born with an imperforate cesopha- 
us, would seem to be a terrible calamity ; 
or what more terrible than the fate of Ugo- 

lino, especially when this is painted in the 
dark deep colouring of Dante, the Rem- 
brandt of poetry. Physical evils, however, 
are, I suspect, oftener more intolerable in 
prospect than in sufferance. Nature, to 
make us bestir ourselves, threatens like a 
step-dame, but corrects like a tender mo- 
ther. When the imperial clemency con- 
ceded the arbitrium mortis, the Roman no- 
bles, if my “nemory serve, not uncommonly 
gave preference to death from hunger. For 
sixteen long days and more, a young infant 
may pine under the starvation of an imper- 
forate gullet—sleeping, waking, weeping, 
wasting, greedy for the breast, grieved or 
angry when disappointed ; and yet, after 
all, to judge from the unaffected expres- 
sions of the feelings, it may be fairly doubted 
whether its sufferings from thirst and hun- 
ger exceed those produced by many of the 
smaller infant ailments; and surely they 
will scarcely bear a comparison with those 
that result from the suffocating symptoms 
hereafter mentioned. Those who are placed 
in situations which expose them to starva- 
tion, ought to remain inert; under these 
circumstances, the less wear of mind and 
body the better. When a town is besieged, 
I imagine that the daily consumption of 
food might be considerably diminished, if 
those, whose operations, mental or bodily, 
can contribute nothing to the defence, 
would imitate those fasting women, of 
whom the public has at times heard so 
much, and lie vegetating on asofa. Ac- 
cording to the Italian poet, Count Ugolino, 
who, together with his children, perished 
from hunger in the tower of Pisa, after sur- 
viving all of them, died on the eighth day ; 
but infants, when famished by this disease, 
being in a state of comparative quietude, 
they may sometimes remain alive for two or 
three weeks, as I learn from a case related 
to me by Mr. Hallam, of Newington, who 
first drew my attention to this disease. 

When the csophagus is imperforate, all 

the pains of strangulation may be suffered 
every time the infant attempts to swallow, 
It takes the pap greedily, a small effort of 
deglutition follows, and then in a few se- 
conds the countenance alters, and the placid 
look of infancy changes for that of distress 
and agitation; and the breath is inter- 
cepted, and the face darkens, and the chest 
heaves, and the muscles quiver, and convul- 
sions, followed by a dead quiet, ensue ; the 
child remaining in a state of asphyxia, till 


defective in feeling. Dr. Haighton used to) the very sight of it, as yee watch returnin 


relate the case of a boy, who would Seven life, shortens the breat 
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VELOCITY OF 


engthens the seconds to minutes. Atlength 
you think it is all over, when, as you rise 
from the chair, asmall struggle is perceived, 
and the food taken is emitted from the mouth, 
life and breath being again restored, to be 
again miserably interrupted, should the at- 
tempt be repeated, Infants thus treated 
suffer many deaths. Severer symptoms are 
not produced by strangulation with the rope. 
Food, therefore, or the breast, ought not to 
be offered when these violent symptoms 
result. Life might, perhaps, be prolonged, 
by injections into the bowels ; but the mind 
at this tender age being wisely constituted, 
without the instinctive fear of dissolution— 
of no use to a being which cannot help itself 
—a few hours or days are not desired ; and 
why should we attempt to add a little space 
to existence, and to prevent that death which 
nature uses as the only effectual remedy for 
the disease ? 


When, during swallowing, the food passes 
the pharynx or hinder cavity of the mouth, 
muscular action grasps the bolus, and, at 
the same time, closes all the passages, with 
the exception of the gullet, and, of course, 
the air-tube among the rest. Observe the 
rapidity with which the water, in large 
gulps, flashes along the esophagus of the 
horse when drinking. When we are well, 
and full of appetite, deglutition, like wink- 
ing, is accomplished with the same promp- 
titude ; and, therefore, the stay of the food in 
the pharynx being less than momentary, the 
closure of the passages is unattended with 
inconvenience. But with infants, in whom 
the wsophagus is imperforate, this is not the 
case; for, the food entering the pharynx, 
the rima glottidis becomes closed, and the 
bolus, involuntarily grasped on all sides by 
this muscular cavity, being propelled to- 
wards the esophagus, where descent is pre- 
vented, the aliment remains in the pha- 
rynx, spasmodicelly detained, forming a 
sort of gag, till approaching death relaxes 
the muscles, opens the passages, suffering 
the food to escape, and the air to return to 
the lungs. 


Ah! if our surgery could triumphantly 
interpose with one of its natural miracles— 
if the art which gives hearing to the deaf, 
and sight to the blind, and legs to the lame, 
and patent legs, too, could also help us here! 
but this may not be. One case of this kind 
was dissected by Mr. Hallum ; another in 
conjunction with him by myself; a third by 
Mr. Burrows, an excellent practitioner in 
the city ; and, in all three of these through- 
out the mediastinum to the extent of several 
inches, the wsophagus was unformed, or 
represented by a mere ligament, stretching 
from the closed extremity of the esophagus 
to the orifice of the stomach. The trochar 
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Death is the natural remedy. Infants, who 
die under this disease, are, I believe, fre- 
quently thought to perish from convulsions. 
As | know myself of three cases, I presume it 
is by no means very uncommon. Van Swie- 
ten describes an affection called aswallowing 
of the tongue, in which suffocation is said to 
follow the attempt to swallow, in conse- 
quence of the tongue, too loose in the 
mouth, getting into the cavity of the pha- 
rynx, and lodging over the rima glottidis. 
Having never seen this disease, | feel in- 
clined to think that Swieten may have been 
deceived by an imperforation of the asopha- 
gus. Should swallowing of the tongue really 
occur—if the practitioner do not reach the 
infant till apparent death is produced, the 
tongue ought to be drawn down into place 
with the incurvated shank of a spoon, or an 
other convenient instrument; and cen | 
the child have lain to appearance dead for 
twenty or thirty minutes, artificial respira- 
tion, and the warm bath, ought to be dili- 
gently tried. New-born infants may, now 
and then, be resuscitated, after they have 
lain in a state of asphyxia for a good 

of an hour. We ought not, therefore, in 
these cases to despair too soon. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE VELOCITY OF 
CIRCULATION. 


By M. Henine, of Stuttgart, 


Haver and Sauvages were the first who 
tried to ascertain, by experiments, with 
what velocity the blood is carried through 
the vascular system ; their calculations, how- 
ever, were failacious, as they were founded 
on the supposition, that the movement of 
the blood depended exclusively on the 
action of the heart. Haller’s conclusions 
respecting the velocity of circulation in 
frogs, and small fishes, are more correct, 
as they were confirmed by autopsy; but 
his observations were confined to cold- 
blooded animals, and we need hardly mens 
tion how hazardous it would be to infer from 
them the velocity of the blood in warm- 
blooded animals. The same remark applies 
to the experiments of Spallanzani and 
Dollinger. In more recent works on the 
subject, the comparison of the quantity of 
blood contained in the ventricles of the 
heart, with the whole mass of the blood, and 
with the number of pulsations in a certain 
time, was considered sufficient to determine 


the relative velocity of the blood ; amethod, 


and canula, therefore, can be of no service. 
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74h USE OF LIGATURES IN INTERMITTENTS. 


the uncertainty of which clearly appears | vein into the thoracica externa, it requires 
from the circumstance, that the quantity of twenty-three to thirty seconds; into the 
blood cannot be made out with precision,’ saphena magna, twenty seconds; into the 
and that the number of pulsations, and the arter. masseterica, fifteen to thirty seconds ; 
capacity of the ventricles, differ very con- into the arter. maxill. externa of the o 

siderably in different individuals. (M. | site side, from ten to twenty-five seconds ; 
Hering found the capacity of the left ven-| and into the arter. metatarsi, from twenty to 
tricle in horses, differed from 3 to 11 ounces, forty seconds. It would seem that an in- 


and that of the right ventricle from 4 to 38 


ounces.) 

M. Hering tried another method, which 
seems to lead to a more accurate result. 
He mixed a solution of the hydrocyanate of 


potassium with the blood ; he then took, at | 


certain intervals, small quantities of blood 
from varicus parts of the body ; and from the 
chemical examination of these different por- 
tions of blood, and from the comparison of 
the time which the substance required to 
arrive from one vessel into another, en- 
deavoured to ascertain the relative velocity 
of the blood. Tbe hydrocyanate of potas- 
sium seemed to answer best, as, even in 
a considerable quantity, it can be mixed 
with the blood, without causing any im- 
= derangement in the economy, and 
y chemical re-agents, it is easily, and with 
great accuracy, detected in the fluid, and 
also in the solid animal parts. 

The fluid was not injected, but by means 
of a small funnel, instilled into the vessel. 
The sulphate of iron was principally em- 

loyed to discover the presence of the hy- 
yanate of potassium ; as, however, the 
blue colour of the precipitate, produced in 
this manner, does not form immediately, 
a few drops of hydrochloric acid were added, 
to accelerate the latter effect. By these 
means, one particle of hydrocyanate of 
potassium is detected in 20,000 particles of 
serum. In order to obtain the latter as pure 
as possible, the chemical examination was 
made some days after the blood was taken. 
The experiments were made on horses. 
A solution of two drachms of the hydro- 
cyanate of potassium, in twenty-two drachms 
of distillated water, was instilled into one 
of the jugular veins, and at the intervals of 
a minute, sometimes only of ten seconds, 
a small quantity of blood was taken from 
other parts of the body. The instillation of 
the fluid had, in most cases, no injurious 
effect on the animal; it even had no influ- 
ence on the pulse. In some instances, 
where the animal was killed immediately 
after the experiment, most of the fluid and 
solid parts were submitted to a chemical 
examination. We omit detailing the ex- 
periments, and give our readers only the 
conclusive remarks of M. Hering. 

1. The time, within which the bydro- 
cyanate of potassium, after having been 
mixed with the blood, passes from one of 
the jugular veins into the opposite, is from 
twenty to thirty seconds; from the jugular 


creased frequency of the pulse is not accom- 
yanied by an increased velocity of the 

lood ; for, in several experiments, where 
the pulse differed in a considerable degree, 
the velocity remained the same. 

2. The hydrocyanate of potassium, within 
a very short time after the experiment, is 
excreted by the serous membranes, but in 
a small quantity. The time varies from two 
to eight minutes. 

3. The membranes the 
ydrocyanate of potassium more slowly ; 
of the right of the stomach 
| passes, in this respect, that of the intes- 
‘tines, and the latter that of the respi- 
|ratory organs. In the mucous membrane of 
|the urinary and genital system, the excre- 
| tion is slowest. On those parts of the mu- 
cous membranes, which are lined by an 
epitheliam, as the eye, the mouth, esopha- 
gus, and left half of the stomach, no trace 
| of the hydrocyanate could be discovered. 

4. In the kidneys, the excretion appears 
to take place with the greatest rapidity ; 
‘in all experiments, within one minute after 
| the instillation, the hydrocyanate of potas- 


_ sium was found in the cortical, sometimes 


also in the tubular substance, and, in a few 
| instances, in the pelvis renum. 

5. In the lungs, the hydrocyanate of po- 
| 


tassium was found in very small quantity. 

6. Only one minute is required to bring 
the substance from the jugular vein into the 
thoracic duct; in the lymphatic glands, it 
was not found in several experiments, 
‘although it appeared in considerable quan- 
tity in the ductus thoracicus. This appa- 
rently confirms the recent experiments con- 
cerning venous absorption, and makes it 
highly probable, that there is a direct commu- 
nication between the lymphatic and arterial 
systems. 

7. The foreign substance is, within a 
short time, eliminated from the blood ; after 
twenty-four hours, no trace of it could be 
found even in the solid parts,—(Zeitschr. fiir 
Physiol.) 


ON THE USE OF CIRCULAR LIGATURES IN 
INTERMITTENTS. 


There are some interesting observations 
in La Clinique, on the effect of circular 
ligatures applied to the extremities in ague, 
and several other diseases. In a person 
with intermittent fever, circular ligatures 
were applied to the extremities, with a 
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view of diminishing the violent trembling 
by compression of the nerves; this object 
was not attained, as might, indeed, well 
have been anticipated; but the febrile 
attack was considerably mitigated and short- 
ened ; thus the practitioner, Dr. Robouam, 
was led to the idea of making some experi- 
ments to ascertain the febrifuge power of 
circular ligatures. They were applied to 
the upper arm, and made sufficiently tight 
to interrupt the superficial circulation, and 
to retard that of the more deep-seated ves- 
sels. As soon as the extremities began to 
redden, the patient felt easier, and the 
symptoms of the approaching paroxysm 
abated; the cold and trembling ceased ; 
the pulse became more free, &c. Nearly 
in all the cases of Dr. Robouam, two or 
three applications of the ligatures were 
sufficient to suppress the fever. According 
to his experience, the following rules are to 
be observed. 

1. The most favourable time for the ap- 
plication of circular ligatures is the begin- 
ning of the cold stage, when they seldom 
fail to suppress, or to mitigate the fit. They 
have much less effect in the middle of the 
paroxysm, and none at all during the inter- 
mission. 

2. In case of syncope, the ligatures must 
be loosened ; the patient usually bears them 
better after some time, 


3. If the ligatures are too tight, they 
may produce dangerous symptoms, and even 
suflocation. 

4. The application of circular ligatures, 
has an effect correspondent to bloodletting. 


The numerous experiments made in the 
Hotel Dieu, with circular ligatures, in inter- 
mittents and other diseases, were attended 
with very favourable results. A young 
physician, (M. Bourgery,) wrote his Inau- 
gural Dissertation on the effect of this 
method, as observed in this hospital. The 
discussions, to which the subject gave rise 
in the Faculté, led to the following con- 
clusion: it appears, from undeniable facts, 
that the ligatures have an effect very si- 
milar to that of bloodletting ; this circum- 
stance cannot be accounted for, but by the 
fact, that a large quantity of blood is re- 
tained in the extremities, aud thus is pre- 
vented from being injurious to the animal 
economy, in the same manner as if an 
actual loss of blood had taken place. (Ac- 


cording to this view, the observations of 


Dr. Mackintosh on the efficacy of vene- 
section in the cold stage of int@rmittents, 
form a very remarkable coincidence with 
the operation of circular ligatures.) The 
ligatures had an extraordinary effect in 
several inflammatory affections in epistaxis, 
hamoptoé, in diseases of the heart, apo- 


plexy, ce. Dr. Robouam relates the case 
of a patient who laboured under the worst 
symptoms of arachnitis, pneumonia, and 
gastro-enteritis, and where the ligatures, ap- 
plied to the extremities, proved beneficial 
under the most unfavourable circumstances. 

We must confess, that we cannot entirely 
participate in the sanguine expectations 
which our neighbours seem to entertain 
with regard to circular ligatures, especiall 
as a substitute for bloodletting ; it omit, 
however, bé very interesting, if some ex- 
periments were made in this country to 
ascertain their febrifuge quality, and their 
effect on the constitution in general, 


DEFECTIVE FORMATION OF THE URINARY 
SYSTEM. 


The patient, a girl fourteen years of age, 
had laboured under gastro-enteritis ; _ 
post-mortem examination gave the following 
results: the umbilical ring was in the mons 
veneris ; the opening of the rectum was of 
an extraordinary dimension, and occupied 
the place of the orificium vaginw. Of the 
external genitals, no trace was discovered, 
except a small round body, which seemed 
analogous to the clitoris. The ossa pubes 
were not united, and the symphysis con- 
sisted of the cutaneous coverings only. No 
bladder was found; the urachus was very 
long, and of an unusual size ; the uterus, 
with its ligaments, as well as the ovaries 
and tubes, were regularly formed, but the 
kidneys and ureters were entirely wanting. 
The umbilical vein was unusually large. 

The individual had always been troubled 
with a continued, and apparently urinous, 
discharge from the umbilicus. Dr. Moulon, 
of Triest, who relates the case, is of opinion, 
that, in the absence of the kidneys, the 
liver vicariously performed the secretion of 
the urine, and was the source of the fluid 
discharged through the umbilicus. We re- 
gret that the case is reported (Journ. des 
Progres) in such a defective manner, that 
we cannot form any decisive judgment of 
the malformation ; we should think, how- 
ever, that it was one of those rare cases, 
in which the development of the urinary 
system is retarded at a very early period of 
embryonic life, and where that portion of it 
which, as appears from analogy, is the first 
rudiment of the bladder and its appendages, 
the ureters and urethra ; the urachus remains 
constantly in its primitive condition, This 
was also most probably the secretory organ 
of the urinous fluid, which, during life, was 
discharged through the umbilical ring, 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS IN. IRELAND, 


Science, independent of Corporations. 


Mavy of those controversies which have 
lately agitated the medical profession may 
be traced to the fallacy of confounding the 
advancement of science with the interests 
tions. While one party strenu- 
ously maintains its dependence on acts of 
Parliament, the other, 23 resolutely, rejects 
the necessity of laws for its cultivation ; the 
former affect to believe, that the more 
powerful and wealthy corporate bodies are, 
the more learned and respectable must be 
their members ; the latter, indignant at so 
selfish an assumption, espouse the freedom 
of the human mind, and will brook no 
bondage in the empire of intellect, Like 
the ecurrier in the besieged town, which 
could be saved only by fortifications of 
leather, the one deems laws and lectures 
the only protection against the incursions 
of empiricism; the other, like the inhabit- 
ants of the Grecian city,* who refused the 
proposal of defending themselves by walls, 
Tisdeine such degrading expedients, and 
assert a trial of strength by examination, 
the only ordeal worthy the votaries of 
science, Between purties holding such 
very opposite opinions, and so deeply in- 
terested in their support, it is not at all 
surprising, that the proper manner of con- 
sidering the question should have been 
overlooked, and that feelings should, during 
the heat of the conflict, have been substi- 
tuted for the calm arbitrations of reason. 
There is much to palliate, or to account for 
the warmth with which the belligerents on 
both sides have vindicated their respective 
propositions. Impressed with a lively 
sense of the advantages derived from these 
institutions, their supporters naturally feel 
inclined for their preservation. The judg- 
ment, too, is easily convinced, where the 
conviction conduces to power, place, end 
affluence. Educated with prospects of this 


* Fuerat quondam sine muro Sparta. 
ivy. xxxiv. 


Spartani urbem, quam semper armis non 
muris defenderant, tum contra responsa 
fatorum, et veterem majorum gloriam, armi: 
diffisi, murorum prwsidio includunt. 

Justin, xiv. cv. 
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description in view, men are readily recon- 
ciled to the errors of a system by the per- 
sonal advantages which it promises to se- 
cure. Many, besides, who have no such 
objects in contemplation, are so accustomed 
to see education conducted by corporations, 
that they look on the one as necessarily 
connected with the other, and, conse- 
quently, imagine that the road which they 
themselves have trod is the only sure one 
to knowledge. A great majority of this 
party is thus made up of tie deceiving and 
the deceived. On the other hand, much 
allowance should be made for the zeal of 
men who consider themselves aggrieved, 
ard conceive that they have found a remedy 
for the evil in a re of existing laws, 
which they have not yet been able to ac- 
complish. Their ardour has been thus in- 
creased by the powerful incentives of con- 
scious wrong, the enthusiasm of discovery, 
and the irritation of thwarted intentions. 
Among these victims of te mono- 
poly, and the advocates of the new theory 
of medical economy, are certainly to be 
found the talent and numerical strength of 
the profession. ‘The supporters of the pre- 
sent system must admit that it has had a 
fair trial, and that where so many com- 
plaints are made, all cannot be right, for it 
is contrary, even to the querulous disposi- 
tion of John Bull, to rail without some 
annoyance, Men, indeed, are much more 
liable to err on the other side, and to re- 
main contented even with many inconve- 
niences sooner than risk a change of cir- 
cumstances ; for were they toact as promptly 
as they perceive, the reign of error would 
soon be at an end. In England, the con- 
sequences of this system are best seen, be- 
cause they exist there on a large scale. We 
there see a college of surgeons composed of 
a few individuals, claiming and exercising 
a right of regulating the education, and 
managing the business of the whole surgi- 
cal profession of the country, without being 
responsible to any human tribunal for the 
abuse of their power, and without that class 
of men, over whom they domineer, having 
the slightest influence in the management 
affairs in which each of them is more or 
less interested. In the same country, we 
see two universities, and a college of phy- 
sicians, arrogating, for their graduates and 
licentiates, a superiority of qualification, and 
an exclusive right to public patronage, on 
the simple ground of having received a 
better preparatory education than their co- 
temporaries. In Scotland, we see one or 
two universities confer medical degrees on 
such easy conditions, that these diplomas 
are now no longer considered a safeguard 
to the public for the efficient practice of 
medicine ; while other universities of the 
same country, whose names are now only 
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remembered for their mercenary vices,| probability in its favour. If, on the other 


were in the habit, until very lately, of trans- 
mitting, for a certain sum, diplomas by the 
Post Office. In Ireland, we have an uni- 
versity which places medical degrees be- 
yond the reach of the great mass of Irish 
students ; a college of physicians, which 
offered a bounty on ignorance, by exacting 
a promise from its licentiates never to prac- 
tise one of the most useful branches of the 
art; and a college of surgeons, which, in 
addition to its former imperfections, is now 
threatening us with the worst effects of| 
the English regime, in a second edition of 
their charter. It is very remarkable, — 
while all these institutions act upon one! 
system of policy, each of them condemns 
the other with sectarian acerbity, so that 
they perpetually keep up a sort of civil war 
among themselves, about lectures, privi- 
leges, and pre-eminence ; and if the influence 
of their folly were confined to the focus of 
production, it might be suffered to expend 
itself within its own sphere without much 
concern, but—‘* Quicquid delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi,”—the public and the 

rofession are the only sufferers in the end. 
s this, then, a state of things which the 
most violent opponent of innovation can 
retend to justify upon principle ; or how 
is it that such a difference of opinion should 
exist as to the extent of the evil and the 
nature of a remedy? Simply, in our opi- 
nion, by confounding science with corpora- 
tions, which are as independent of each 
other as the Christian religion is distinct 
from church establishments and decimation. 
It is the object of the subsequent remarks, 
suggested by the contemplated considera. | 
tion of a body which owes so many of its” 
errors to this fertile source of evil in the | 
medical world, to disembarrass the question | 
of one of these fallacies by which it has | 
been hitherto encumbered, through an ex- 
amination of the origin, constitution, and 
influence of corporate systems of education. 
If this proposition can be satisfactorily 
established, the consolatory conclusion must 
follow, that a system which has been pro- 
ductive of mischief and discord may be 
safely dispensed with ; and that the ground 
being thus once cleared of this nuisance, 
the only contention will be, in future, about 
4 substitute more worthy to occupy its 
place. 

In the consideration of any system, it 
would tend much to settle our opinions of 
its merit, if we were accurately acquainted 
with the times when, and the men by 
whom, it wasinstituted. If it were formed 
in an enlightened age by enlightened indi- 
viduals, and if along with this we knew 
that these individuals had no other object 
in view than that which they ostensibly 


professed, there would be, at least, a strong 


hand, we were aware that it had originated 
in a barbarous era, that it was the mere 
offspring of chance, fostered by ignorance, 
and that along with these disadvantages, 
its natural defects had been deteriorated by 
design, to answer other ends than those for 
which it was originally created, we should 
have little hesitation indeed in deciding on 
the value and fitness of a system to the 
present age, which had originated under 
such circumstances. Let us just apply this 
test to the corporate system, andi read its 
pedigree by the lamp of history. 

Literary corporations were totally un- 
known to the ancient’world, and, as they 
exist at present, are comparatively a mo- 
dern invention; even their prototypes, the 
municipal corporations, had no existence 
then, being the growth of much later ages. 
Some writers, indeed, who affect to see 
all things prefigured in the page of history, 
as seme lynx-eyed physiologists would per- 
suade they can see the germs of future 
kings and empires in the seminal fluid, 
would have us believe that the Greeks and 
Romans were blessed with these institu- 
tions, and confidently appeal to the union 
of the Sabines with the latter people, by 
Numa, as a proof of the truth of their asser~ 
tions; but the amalgamation of two con- 
tending tribes, by mingling them together, 
according to their respective pursuits, or 
the voluntary associations of the artizans of 
Athens for social and benevolent purposes, 
present no analogy to the privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by modern cérporations. 
No such institutions existed among these 
nations, who, however, contrived to manage 
all their affairs without any such assist- 
ance; we must, therefore, descend from 
these bright eras of civilization to search 
for their origin amidst the barbarism of the 
middle ages. It was at this period of 
human degradation and ignorance, when the 
light of learning faintly glimmered through 
the monastic cowl, aud the spirit of free- 
dom was borne down by feudal and eccle- 
siastical power; when man was as much 
the property of his lord as the soil on which 
he trod, and the alphabet was known to 
exist but by reporc to many kings, and 
almost the whole of their subjects ;—that 
the models of those literary corporations, 
which the sages of the nineteenth century 
would persuade us are the best ‘ possible 
instructors,”’ were first established ; it is, 
therefore, little to be wondered at, that in 
their formation we can discover so few 
traces of wisdom and of enlightened design. 
The manner, indeed, in which they were 
founded, almost excludes the possibility of 
their being adapted to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the political government of the 
medical profession. We can scarcely dis- 
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cover & movement in their formation which 
was not the result of some accidental cause, 
or motive for the attainment of some tem- 
porary purpose. Thus, Richard the First 
tronised Oxford, because he had been 
rm there ; Edward the Third was actuat- 
ed by nearly a similar object, on account of 
having been educated there; and Queen 
Elizabeth, for the high and useful ends of 
forcing Protestantism on the people, by 
compelling the students to submit to the 
degradation of taking test oaths on their 
admission. The masters of this university 
were not exceeded in good sense and libe- 
rality by their royal patrons; for such was 
their hostility to the Greek language at this 
time, that they absolutely formed them- 
selves into what they classically denomi- 
nated a ‘Trojan association for the exter- 
mination of that language, and violently 
opposed the learned Erasmus, who came 
over to England to open the treasures of 
Grecian literature to the people, in a series 
of lectures, which, for the honour of the 
composers, and the amusement they would 
no doubt afford, it is a pity that they have 
been lost. It is not from such royal patch- 
work, or literary vandalism, that we could 
expect a prudent and liberal system of edu- 
cation and policy would have arisen. We 
are not, however, beholden to historical 
testimony for proofs of the inaptitude of 
corporations for the cultivation of science 
and the government of its professors. 
The constitution of these bodies presents 
a prima facie evidence of their unfitness for 
such pu s. The consequences which 
have resulted from them are precisely those 
which might, a priori, be expected from 
their organization. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of a corporation, and that which gives 
tone to all the others, is the possession of an 
irresponsible power conferred in the legal 
right of making by-laws. Now, it is an 
axiom proved by the experience of almost 
all bodies politic, as well as of individuals, 
that the abuse of such power is as certain as 
its possession, without some competent 
check, It is true such a check is contem- 
plated in all charters, by providing that 
these by-laws are not tocontravene the ends 
for which the charters were granted ; that 
they are not to be contrary to the common 
and statute law of the country ; and that the 
holders of such charters can be sued in 
Court for a violation of their privileges, by 
@ quo warranto prosecution. But to what 
purpose are these restraints imposed, which 
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framing by-laws for any or all purposes, 
that the London College domineers over the 
surgeons of England ; the Dublin College 
excluded all but their own apprentices from 
an examination; and the College of Phy- 
sicians swore their licentiates never to 
practise surgery. ‘The simple fact of each 
of our medical corporations having thus 
really forfeited its charter by its contraven- 
tion through the enactment of by-laws, and 
yet remaining free from the operation of the 
intended check, is evidence quite sufficient 
to establish, that a system which enables 
men with impunity to do, in short, whatever 
they please, can neither be adapted to the 
purposes of instruction, nor the government 
of a liberal profession. 

There are persons, however, so igno- 
rant of the history of literature and sci- 
ence, and so insensible to the facts which 
are every day presented before them, that 
they endeavour to persuade the public 
that were corporations to be extinguished, 
the world would be left in instantane- 
ous darkness. At the head of this class 
stands, ‘‘ in bad pre-eminence,” that “‘ mere 
white curd of asses’ milk,” Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle, who has lately taken the trouble of 
embodying the opinions of his disciples 
into a sort of negative creed, which is worth 
the transcription, as the political faith of 
this party. ‘I do not believe,” gapes the 
oyster, ‘‘ that any subversive change in our 
English colleges, would amend the pro- 
fession, or benefit the public.” We shall 
immediately show the sceptical Knight, that 
not only would a ‘‘ subversive change” be 
useful, but that such a change is essentially 
necessary to the amendment of the pro- 
fession, and the benefit of the public ; but 
it may be as well to prove to him in the 
first place, that those institutions, on which 
he places so high a value, can be safely dis- 
pensed with. ‘Ihe ancients, he will admit, 
were as thoroughly masters of the arts, 
sciences, and literature of their time, as 
the moderns are of those which prevail at 
present. Let the population of Athens be 
taken asan illustration. Every citizen, in 
the higher ranks of life, was expected to be 
a proficient in philosophy, in the art of 
war, and the polite accomplishments of 
civilized life, so as to be able to serve his 
country, if called on, in a civil or military 
capacity. Among the lower orders, a suit- 
able education was general ; and for reasons 
which it would be pedantry to quote, we 
know that each class excelled those of every 
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are but as gossamer to the hand which sets| other nation in their respective accomplish- 
them at defiance? What individual will| ments. By what means was learning, of 
risk the trouble of litigation, and the expense | every kind, so generally diffused, and so 
attending it, in the application of this check | successfully cultivated in this “ city of the 
to a body supported by an ambiguous sta-| soul?” Not by colleges, corporations, nor by 
tute, and a joint-stock purse, accumulated | any other species of chartered institutions, 
by public exaction? It is by this power of|for there were none such in Athens; but 
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er the the whole was simply and effectually accom-| But it is unnecessary to go so far back for 
ollege plished by private instruction. There was | proofs of the independence of science or cor- 
§ from no body of men, in Athens, invested by an | porations ; we need but look to the proud 
Phy- act of the Prytamia, to compel pupils to} prospect which talent, triumphing over all 
er to attend the lectures of icular persons, at | the disadvantages of the law, exhibits in the 
each fixed periods of the year. By one of Solon’s| private medical schools of Great Britain 

thus laws, which exonerated the son from the/ and Ireland. In London, Edinburgh, and 
aven- natural obligation of supporting his father, if| Dublin, the really important part of medi- 
, and he had not been brought up in some pro-/cul education is, for the most part, con- 
f the fession or other, the republic, indeed, re-| ducted by private teachers. Sir — 
cient quired that every individual should be edu-|may gape at this assertion, but he will 
ables cated; but beyond this expectation, and | find it correct on examination. We will 
tever the granting of such places as the Gymnasia|not assert that the aggregate number 
» the for conducting education, the state did not| of students, attending private schools, is 
meut interfere. Neither did it allow a salary to| greater than at the public schools; but 
any professor for teaching particular sci-|we assert that there are private teachers, 

gno- ences; nor was this practice known until | whose classes equal those of any single pro- 
8ci- the reign of Antoninus at Rome, whose | fessor of our colleges, though assisted by 
hich example, we believe, was not followed by| compulsory laws. Yet, most of the pupils 
that his successors. It is certain the Academy, | of private teachers are obliged to fee the 
iblic at Athens, allowed Plato no annual stipend ; | public professors; a sacrifice which they 
hed, Aristotle received no salary from the | obviously would never make, unless they 
ane- Lyceum; Zeno was not indebted to the | found it their interest. Indeed, we scarcely 
lass Portico for his support; each of these | ever knew a pupil intent on the acquisition 
ere professors being exclusively feed by their|of knowledge, and who had the means of 
Jar- pupils. In the cities of Ionia, in Asiatic | making a choice, that did not select a pri- 
» of Greece, which reflected back the lustre of | vate, in preference to a public teacher. It 
les Athens on herself, there were no cor-|is always on the benches of the snug little 
rth porations, or pensioned professors. Gre-/| theatre of the private teacher, that you are 
of cia Magna, comprehending the celebrated | sure of finding the ‘ hard-working men” 
the schools of Italy and Sicily, where medicine | preparing for Mr. Jacob's ** stone wall,” be- 
our was first systematically taught, was equally | cause they there expect to find ability and 
TO- destitute of chartered tutors; while the |assiduity in the teacher. It is quite un- 
all practice was as little known to the schools | necessary to strengthen this position, by an 
hat of Egypt: and, in Sparta, it is remarkable, |appea! to the facts furnished by unpro- 
be where the little literature which was tole- | fessional schools, where the whole educa- 
lly rated was under the management of the | tion of the people is conducted without a 
rO- police, learning never flourished ; and we | single act of parliament. Yet, with all this 
ut are indebted for all we know of the singular | before his eyes, poor Sir Anthony shudders 
he system of Lycurgus, to the writers of the | at the idea of any ‘ subversive change in 
ch other states of Greece. In the former| our English Colleges,” though it is certain 
S- cities, therefore, the whole business of| that these bodies could not only be dis- 
it, education was conducted by private schools | pensed with, but that they are decidedly 
S, and private teachers, many of whom rea- | injurious to the interests of science. With 
ns lized fortunes by their pursuits. Aristotle,|the excellent opinion of Mr. Lawrence, 
at enriched by the bounty of his imperial pupil|1 shall conclude this part of the sub- 
ye Alexander, was induced, by the profits of| ject, which cannot be too often repeated, 
in private tuition, to re-open his school in| because it condenses into an axiom all that 
re Athens; and the sums received, in the|is required of the statute book in medical 
of same manner, by Gorgias and his brother | affairs :—*‘ Were I,’ says he, “‘ to propose 
of rhetoricians, Lysias and Isocrates, by re-|a legislative enactment on the subject of 
8 duction into British money, according to| the medical profession, it should be short, 
y the tables of Arbuthnot, far exceed the | and confined to the single point of prevent- 
4 average incomes of any private teacher of|ing uneducated and unqualified persons 
s modern times. The success and profits of from practising. I would appoint an exam- 
J the private system of education, were ob-| ining body, to be composed of the most 
y viously the results of free competition, and | eminent professional characters, without 
, the talent which it elicited. While atten-|any regard to the present artificial dis- 
f tion and ability were called forth by this tinctions, and empower them to make an 
, system, private teachers were not impove- | efficient examination of all candidates; the 
rished by being undersold in the market of | testimonial granted after such an examina- 
education by pensioned professors, who are| tion, should authorise the individual to 
| enabled, by their salaries, to retail their in-| practise any, or all the parts of medicine, 
dolence and stupidity at a low price, to the and none should be allowed to practise 
manifest injury of genius and industry. | Without it.” This single sentence contains 
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all that is required by medicine from legis- | tors, he is of opinion, that ‘‘ Whatever force 
lation ; for, competency to practise is, after! a certain number of students of any college 
all, the important point ; how, or where | or university, independent of the merit orre- 
this competency is attained, is a matter of putation of the teachers, tends, more or less, 
the most perfect indifference. Though Mr. to diminish the necessity of that merit or 
Lawrence has the merit of reducing the reputation.”’ This certain diminution of the 
question to, perhaps, the most simple state diligence of teachers by the compulsory 
to which it could be reduced, he is not the ticket and pension system, is not, according 
only writer of celebrity, who, convinced of to our author, the only injury which science 
the evils resulting from colleges, has had suffers from this system, which extends its 
the manliness to put his opinions on record, influence beyond its immediate objects, and 
against the system of chartered tuition. lessens the profits of those private teachers, 

We shall give some observationson thisin- | for ‘‘ Such salaries,” he continues, ‘‘ put the 
teresting subject, because they are apposite, | private teacher, who would pretend to come 
and not generally known to medical readers, | into competition with them, in the same state 
and from a writer whose name is an autho-| with the merchant who would pretend to 
rity which cannot be slighted :—* Have trade without a bounty, incompetition with 
public endowments,” asks this writer, | those who traded with a considerable one, 


** contributed in general to promote the end |If he sells bis 


of their institution? Have they contributed 
to improve the abilities, and encourage the 
diligence of the teacher? Have they di- 
rected the course of education to objects 
more useful, both to the individual and the 
public, than those to which it would have 

one of its own accord? It would not be 

ifficult to give at least a probable answer 
to each of these questions.”’ So we think ; 
but the proposer of them, instead of giving 
a direct answer, by appealing to the facts 
furnished by ‘ public endowments,” adopts 
the more philosophic manner of proceed- 
ing, and answers them first by a kind of 
axiomatic argument, founded on those laws 
which are known to govern human action, 
thus :—‘ In every profession,” says he, 
** the exertion of those who exercise it, is 
always in proportion to the necessity they 
are under of making it. This necessity is 
greatest with those to whom the emolu- 
ments of their profession are the only source 
from which they expect their fortune, or 
even their ordinary revenue to subsist. In 
order to get this fortune, or even to get 
this subsistence, they must, in the course 
of a year, execute a certain quantity of 
work of a known value ; and where compe- 
tition is free, the rivalship of competitors, 
who are all endeavouring to justie one ano- 
ther out of employment, compels every man 
to execute his work with a ceitain degree 
of exactness,” ‘These are principles, of the 
truth of which Sir Anthony himself cannot 
doubt. Now for their application, by the 
same philosophic mind:—* The endowments 
of schools and colleges have necessarily di- 
minished, more or less, this necessity in the 
attention of teachers ;” and why? for the 
simple reason, as our author remarks, that 
“« Their subsistence, so far as it arises from 
their salaries, is evidently derived from a 
fund, altogether independent of their suc- 
cess and reputation in their respective pro- 
fessions.”” In addition to this fertile cause 
of idleness and ignorance in pensioned tu- 


at nearly the same 
price, he cannot have the same profit, and 
poverty and beggary at least, if not bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, be infallibly his lot. If he 
attempts to sell them much dearer, he is 
likely to have so few customers, that his 
circumstances will not be much mended,” 
Though private medical schools were com- 
paratively unknown when the preceding 
sentences were written, the author of them 
hes predicted, we may say, with extreme 
accuracy, the consequences which the fore- 
ing system has produced ; for, it is a no- 
torious and disgraceful fact that, where pri- 
vate and public schools co-exist, the pro- 
prietors of the former are obliged to teach 
at a rate considerably lower than their pri- 
vileged competitors, in order to secure cus- 
tomers. Not only is this excellent autho- 
rity averse to having education regulated 
by the statute-hook, but he justly considers 
it altogether independent of legislative as- 
sistance :—‘‘ Those parts of education,” he 
says, “itis to be observed, for the teach- 
ing of which there are no public instruc- 
tors, are generally the best taught. When 
a young man goes to a fencing or a dancing 
school, he does not, indeed, learn always to 
dance or to fence well; but he seldom fails 
of learning to fence or to dance.”” The 
illustration, borrowed from teaching the 
‘ poetry of motion,’ as dancing has been 
defined, must be admitted to at once 
apposite and excellent; for who will assert 
that there are not ‘ te judice Crampton,’ 
more good dancers than good practitioners, 
even among the doctors themselves, And 
the reason is obvious: they were taught 
medicine by public, and dancing by private 
professors, Change the system of educat- 
ing the feet, that is, institute professorships 
of dancing, with permanent salaries at- 
tached to them, and the art and worship of 
Terpsichore are no more. Thus, let Mr, and 
Mrs. Noble be translated from Drury-lane 
to Oxford, place them on a rich endowment 
there, and in less than one year they will 
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become so fat and lazy, that neither of them 
will be able to exhibit one out of the ‘ five 
positions.’ It is precisely the same with 
the cultivators of the head as with thuse of 
the feet; give them a comfortable salary, 
independent of exertion, and, in a short 
time, that ‘ vibratory motion of the parti- | 
cles of the brain,’ upon which thought is 
said to depend, will all but cease. Hence | 
our author is of opinion, ‘ That the schools 
of England are much less corrupted than the 
universities. In universities, the youth are 
neither taught, nor can always find proper 
means of being taught the sciences, which 
it is the business of these institutions to 


tion.” Notwithstanding that this compul- 
sion is quite unnecessary, if the student 
complains, he is accused of contumacy, 
from which charges, however, he is ably de- 
fended by this author, as follows: ‘* Such,” 
says he, “ is the generosity of the greater 
part of young men, that so far from being 
disposed to despise or neglect the instruc- 
tions of their masters, provided they show 
some serious intention of being of use to 
them, they are inclined to pardon a great 
deal of incorrectness in the performance of 
their duties, and sometimes even to conceal 
from the public a good deal of gross negli- 
gence.” It was this compassionate gene- 


teach, In the University of Oxford, the ;rosity of young men towards their master, 
y r 4 young 


greater part of the public ee rang have 
given up even the pretext of teaching.” So 
far, therefore, as the corporate system has 
any effect on science and its diffusion, that 
efiect is decidedly injurious. 

We have thus seen the influence of cor- 
porate bodies explained on natural princi- 
ples, and these principles proved by facts : 
ifnow only remains for us to see the means 
by which they maintain this malignart in- 
fluence, and the spirit by which they are 
in general actuated. ‘‘ The discipline of 
colleges and universities,’ remarks the pre- 
ceding writer, ‘is in general contrived, 
not for the benefit of the student, (mark 
that,) but for the interest, or, more properly 
speaking, for the use of the masters. Its 
objects, in all cases, are to maintain the 
authority of the master, and whether he 
neglects or performs his duty, to oblige the 
students to behave to him as if he had 
performed it with the greatest diligence 
and ability. It seems to presume perfect 
wisdom and virtue in the one order, and 
the greatest weakness and folly on the part 
of the other.” In these two sentences, we 
have the very essence of corporate legisla- 
tion ; and as every student must, from his 
own experience, be aware, a perfect de- 
scription of the spirit of the licensed pro- 
fessors of colleges and universities. But 
we must p d to the grounds of this im- 
pertinent dogmatism:—‘* Wherever the 
masters,’ remarks he, “really perform 
their duties, there are no examples, I be- 
lieve, that the greater part of the students 
neglect theirs. No discipline is ever re- 
quisite to force attendance on lectures (just 
mind this) which are really worth the at- 
tending ; as is well known, wherever such 
lectures are given, Force and restraint 
may, no doubt, be requisite, in order to 
oblige children, or very young boys, to at- 
tend to those parts of education which it is 
thought necessary for them to acquire in 
that early part of life ; but after twelve or 
thirteen years of age, provided the master 
does his duty, force or restraint can never 


which, no doubt, prompted the students of 
one of the London hospitals to throw the 
shield of their names over the celebrated 
lithotomy case of Mr. Bransby Cooper. 
When the student does complain, he has 
really no redress; for, as this writer re- 
marks, ‘If the authority to which he is 
subject resides in the college, body co 
rate, or university, of which he himself isa . 
member, andin which the greater number 
of the other members are, like himself, 
persons who either are, or ought to be, 
teachers, they are likely to make common 
cause, to be all very indulgent, and every 
man to consent to neglect of duty 'r others, 
provided he himself is allowed ‘o neglect 
his own.’ It is thus that the professors 
of colleges make common cause against the 
student, and divide the disgrace of inat- 
tention among themselves, that it may 
fall the lighter on each, notwithstanding 
the following case put by our author: “ If 
in each college,"” he observes, ‘‘ the tutor 
or teacher, who was to instruct each stu- 
dent in all the arts and sciences, should not 
be voluntarily chosen by the student, but 
appointed by the head of the college, and if 
in case of neglect, inability, or maltreat- 
ment, the student should not be allowed to 
change him for another, without leave, first 
asked and obtained, such a regulation would 
not only tend very much to extinguish all 
emulation among the different teachers of 
the same college, but to diminish very 
much in all of them the necessity of dili- 
mon and attention to their respective pu- 
pi ” 

The opinions which we have been tran- 
scribing, are so much in accordance with 
those which have been advanced in this 
Journal, and so diametrically opposed to 
those advanced by the Duncans, Johnstones, 
Macleods, et hoc genus omne of the medical 
press, that we have little doubt but their 
ignorance of English literature will lead 
them to suspect us of “ improvising quota- 
tions,” like Master Vivian Grey, to answer 
our immediate ends. We have not, how- 


be necessary to carry on any part of educa- 


ever, been guilty of this ingenious artifice 
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to impose on the ignorance of our oppo- | sities, want of benevolence, (oh! dear,) and 
nents ; neitheris the author whom we have other little peculiarities to which the Phre- 
been quoting, one who was fascinated by | nologist so politely alludes. 

the charms of innovation, or smitten with| Spurzheim’s talent has nothing to do with 
the prospect of introducing an Agrarian | the question at issue. He, like other men 
law into the medical profession. His hos- of genius, may have founded his system on 
tility to the corporate system cannot be at- an imperfect theory; and I can only appeal 
tributed to the agitation of Tue Lancer,|to the well-known wonders of German 
for he wrote his hook some years before story, to account for the hallucinations (1 
that Journal was established. Of none of use the expression in return, being more 
these crimes can he be fairly accused ; his | apt) of this phrenologist and other learned 
opinions are the offspring of a disinterested | craniologists. Oh! the noble march of in- 
attention to the subject, and, consequently | tellect, when will its — influence 
entitled to all the respect which is due cease? Never. So longas wild speculations 
to them on this account, along with that | are entertained, so long will the real truths 
which they must secure, when it is known of life be forgotten ; and, evident as it is, 
that they are the sentiments of the learned the more egregious blunders are committed, 
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and philosophic Anam 
Exinensis. 


Dublin, September J, 1828. 
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To the Editor of Tue Sista. 


Sir,—In answer to the ‘“‘ Phrenologist,”’ 


| the more do the infatuated disciples of phre- 
|nology seem confirmed. Where, may I ask, 
is the organ of unsoundness of mind placed? 
|How can the phrenologist account for the 
\slight appearances found on dissection, 
, when, during life, the brain has been the 
apparent seat of disease? The rupture ofa 
| very slight vessel, a small quantity of fluid 
|in the ventricles, and a patch of coagulated 
| blood, are usually the appearances found b 
the anatomist, and yet these are the only 
accountable causes for a train of symptoms 
of the most alarming character. These 


who appears to have been excessively galled slight appearances, I say, are sufficient to 
by my observations, | beg to refer him to unhinge the intellectual faculties of an in- 
Dr. Epps’s letterin Tne Lancer, No. ¢45, dividual, who, but a few hours before, may 


May 10, 1828. However, as his opinions 
seem as obstinate as he insinuates mine are, 
(and here, I confess, he speaks truly,) per- 
haps he may not feel inclined to turn to that 
letter; I shall, therefore, quote from it :— 
‘IT leaned over, put my hand under the 
head, and, after a slight examination, (slight 
indeed,) stated the organ of sexual love is 
very large; that of love of offspring is very 
large; that of approbation is immense, (1 
ae this to be peculiarly large in the 

rain of the phrenologists,) and that of 
destructiveness moperate!!” I now appeal 
to men of common sense, leaving the phre- 


have been in possession of all the lumps and 
bumps craniology so geographically deli- 
neates. There are subjects on which we 
jvainly attempt explanation, and phreno- 
logy is one of them. We may pull the 
brain to pieces, and the dissection may be 
cleverly performed, but what do we learn 
‘by it more than we did before ? Absolutely 
nothing! It isa mass of mystery, and its 
matter, organization, and uses, can alone 
be known to that beneficent Being, who 
has so wonderfully and so wisely created it! 
For the latter part of the learned Phrenolo- 
'gist’s epistle on the subject, I have to 


nologists out of the question, and merely | thank him : let him, however, speak his own 
ask, whether this statement can be doubted, | sentiments, but not infer mine, for nothing 
and if it does not amply exemplify the ab- | but absolute facts (not such glaring errors as 
surdity, tom-foolery, and quackery, of the | I have taken the liberty of deprecating, and 
doctrine? A teacher and for which I hope I may be excused,) and 
ecturer, | believe, on the subject, commits | incontrovertible evidence, can ever make me 
a blunder which could not be overiooked in| change the opinion I now hold. Indeed, 
the merest tyro of the art, and then, with were I ever to entertain other views, they 
a studied sophistry, endeavours to gloss over | would be formed from more conclusive rea- 


his error by means of the sexual organ being 
more potential, and, consequently, having 
bumped the one of love of offspring, “* vi et 
armis,” out of the phrenological ranks! How 
can it possibly be convincing to a reason- 
able mind, that any individual can be capa- 
ble of murdering her own infant, and have 
the love of offspring huge! On this stag- 


gering point, confess y mulish propen-, 


soning, than this flippant und self-conceited 
** Phrenologist,” dogmatically adduces. 


Der Friescuvtz. L. 


Twickenham, August 12, 1828. 
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Or all the attempts which have been 
made by the surgical oligarchy to degrade 
the great body of the profession, the classi- 
fication of the surgeons of England into a 
higher and a lower grade of practitioners, 
is the most impudent, as regards the pre- 
tensions of those who seek to establish such 
a distinction, and the most injurious in its 
tendency, as regards the interests of the 
public. It is impudent, because, in point 
of fact, the practitioners stigmatised as a 
subordinate class, are men of superior 
average ability to those who seek to de- 
grade them; and it is injurious in its ten- 
dency, because, if such a distinction in the 
rank of surgical practitioners were once 
recognised, the public would be the suffer- 
ers, whether the higher rank were, or were 
not, the consequence of superior qualifica- 
tions. Ifthe higher rank were awarded to 
superior qualifications, a portion of the pub- 
lic would, by the supposition, be delivered 
over as victims to the hands of inferior, or 
comparatively ignorant practitioners ; and 
if rank did not follow superior qualification, 
but were obtained by influence or intrigue, 
the public would be liable to be deceived, 
as they are already deceived to a certain 
extent by the false pretensions of hospital 
functionaries, who are indebted to corrupt 
influence for their unmerited promotion. 
The only distinction which really elevates 
the members of a scientific profession, is 
the honourable, but unostentatious pre- 
eminence conferred by intellectual supe- 
riority. As there is no royal path to 
geometry, so there is no by-road to skill in 
surgery. A man may, by the influence of 
injudicious relations or friends, be thrust 
over the heads of his contemporaries into a 
situation, which may give him an apparent 


No. 263 


advantage over his professional brethren ; 
but the advantage is only apparent ; for as 
corrupt influence, though it may raise to 
office, cannot also confer with office the 
ability to discharge its duties with effici- 
ciency, so the elevation of an incompetent 
functionary may become the very instru- 
ment of his humiliation. But, if we lay out 
of the question the existence of corrupt in- 
fluence in promoting incom, etentmembers of 
the medical profession to responsible situa- 
tions, a higher and lower rank among medical 
practitioners can only be understood to mean 
a higher and lower degree of professional 
attainments; and this supposition, as ap- 
plied to whole classes of practitioners, is 
not only in the highest degree insulting to 
those classes, but implies a sacrifice of the 
best interests of all that portion of the pub- 
lic, with whose health and lives the less 
skilful, or worse educated practitioners are 
permitted to tamper. Mr. Bropre had the 
coolness to state before the Select Com- 
mittee on anatomy, that twenty-nine out of 
thirty medical men, belonged to the lower 
order of practitioners, who received an in- 
adequate medical education. The following 
passage in the Report will show the extent 
to which the Hospital Purists have suc- 
ceeded in impressing the Committee with a 
belief in the existence of a higher and a 
lower, nay, even a lowest order of prac- 
tioners ; the most ignorant being, according 
to Mr. Bronze, in the ratio of twenty-nine 
to one, to the better informed classes of 
the profession. 


“The Committee consider that they 
would imperfectly discharge their duties, 
if they did not state their conviction of the 
importance to the public interests of the 
subject of their inquiries. As the mem- 
bers of the profession are well educated, 
so is their ability increased to remove or 

alleviate human suffering. As the science 
of anatomy has improved, many operations 
formerly thought necessary, have been alto- 
gether dispensed with; most of those re- 
tained have been rendered more simple, 
and many new ones have been performed, 
to the saving of the lives of ——* which 
were formerly thought impossible, ‘Yo 
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neglect the practice of dissection, would |of the community, from their being the pa- 
lead to the greatest aggn of human | tients upon whom inexperienced members 
misery ; since anatomy, if not learned by . : 
that practice, must be learned by mangling of the profession are likely to make their 
= classes are first essays, is totally distinct from that to 
in ing to 
study of anatomy, yet the and middle | “ich they would be exposed, if the legie- 
classes are the most so; they will be the|lature recognised a class of practitioners 
by it, and the | whose attainments, on embarking in their 
prin sufferers by discouraging , 
rich, when they require professional assist- | Profession, were of a confessedly inferior 
ance, can afford to or those who have} order to those of another class. We are 
acquired the reputation of practising suc- ercised 
cessfully, It ison the poor thet the “tt the powers 
hay their section, and it|Apothecaries’ Company may be adduced 
to the poor that the practice o lower | to prove that the legislature does at present 
order of titioners is confined. It is, 
Seentien tue the interest of the poor espe. | *#2ction the principle of a higher and lower, 
hoe that ——, education should/or of a better and worse informed class of 
rendered cheap an easy attainment ; show, 
is the most numerous), and the students on | that the act which that Corporation smug- 
their first entry into practice, may be found | gled through Parliament, bad as it is, does 
it not sanction that princi ple, and that the 
é fh, on of attention consideration of| power which, by dint of gradually increas- 
jad ing encroachments, is now supposed to be 
udgmen on ma 
submitted to them; and it now remains for vested in the Worshipful Company, is in 
reality a usurpation. The legislature, we 
maintain, has never yet given its sanction to 
the admission of a comparatively ignorant 
class of practitioners into the medical pro- 
fession ; and if any doubt exist as to the 
powers now possessed by the Apothecaries’ 
Company in letting in such a class, that 
doubt, we have good reason for stating, 


the House to consider whether it will not 
be expedient to introduce, in the course of 

will be speedily and most efféctually re- 
moved, 


the ensuing session, some legislative mea- 
sure, which may give effect to the recom- 
mendations contained in the present Re- 
port.” 

We trust that whenever the legislature 
shall entertain the question of medical re- 
form, it will see the necessity of requiring 
equal qualifications in all members of the 
profession, whatever designation may con- 
tinue to be given to those who cultivate 
particular branches of medical science. 
Equality of qualifications is the only basis} We regret to find a contemporary (The 
of legislation on this subject which can| Morning Herald) exerting his influence in 
give dignity to the medical profession, and! support of that most absurd and impolitic 
security to the public. This is the basis of| provision of our penal law, which makes 
the laws regarding the medical profession, dissection a part of the punishment for the 
which is, we believe, adopted throughout | crime of murder; and we are the more dis- 
the Continent of Europe, and which we/|posed to regret the course taken by our 
know to have been adopted in France, Ger-| contemporary, as his zeal in behalf of this 
many, and the Netherlands. The recogni- | enactment seems to have deprived him of 
tion, by the legislature, of a higher and a| his usual candour ; for, while he ostentati- 
lower, or, in other words, of a better and | ously cites the opinion of Mr. Anernetuy 
a worse informed class of practitioners,|as to the effect of this provision on the 
would be injurious and unjust to the public. | public mind, he forgets to state that Mr. 
The evil resulting to the less wealthy classes | Anznnztuy differed in this respect from 
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all his professional brethren ; and he keeps 
out of sight the important fact, that the 


select committee, after a deliberate exami- 


nation of all the evidence adduced on this 


point, thought themselves justified in con- 


cluding, that more evil than good resulted 


from the continuance of the clause in ques- 


tion. We shall insert the article in The 
Morning Herald, and we could wish that our 


contemporary would give the Abolitionists the 
benefit of his very extensive circulation, 
by inserting the few remarks which we shall 
feel it our duty to make on that article. 


“ It has become fashionable among a 
certain class of writers, who are more am- 
bitious than deserving of the title of philo- 
sophers, to deprecate the law which provides 
that the bodies of murderers shall be given 
up for dissection. They say it creates a 
prejudice against the study of anatomy, and 
is consequently an enactment against the 
interests of medical science. We readily 
admit the great, the essential, importance 
of anatomical experiments and demonstra- 
tions, to the illustration and advancement 
of the knowledge which is taught at schools 
of surgery and medicine. We also admit 
that the dissection of the human subject 
must, for most surgical purposes, be incom- 
parably more advantageous than any artifi- 
cial substitutes, whether of wax, or other 
material. Still all this does not convince us 
that the law is wrong which directs the 
bodies of murderers to be anatomized. The 
fact is, that the law has not created the 
prejudice, nor does it increase it :—that 
prejudice, or whatever it may be called, 
existed as strongly before the law as it does 
at present. There never was an age or a 
country; however barbarous or refined, in 
which there did not exist a strong repug- 
nance in the mass of society to allow the 
bodies of their deceased friends to be denied 
the rites and the decencies of sepulture. 
This is a feeling so ancient and so universal, 
that it seems to be more an instinct of 
nature than a prejudice of education ; and 
what shows this most convincingly is, that 
surgeons and physicians, in general, have 
this feeling or prejudice as strongly as the 
most uneducated men. It was because of 
this universal repugnance to dissection, that 
the law ordained that a class of criminals, 
who are the most atrocious of all those who 
fall under the ongiod penalties of justice, 
should not ‘ go down to the grave’ after 
death, but that their bodies, by a just retribu- 
tion, should be made accessary to the 


extraordinary the effect which that part of the 
sent ofa derer,whereby his body is 
ordered to be given up ‘ to be dissected and 
anatomized,’ produces upon the most obdu- 
rate criminals: in the case of Corder, for 
instance, it d to make a more terrible 
impression upon his mind than even death 
itself, much as he feared todie. The ex- 
pression of that terror about being anato- 
mized, could not but heighten the example, 
and the uent warning, of his fate. 
Yet, it was - last Session that the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, influenced by the false 
reasoning of those writers to whom we have 
alluded, made an effort to have that part of 
the sentence of murderers repealed; and, 
but for the stronger understanding and more 
practical sense of Earl Grey and Lord 
Tenterden, he would probably have been 
successful. Yet, when Dr. Abernethy was 
asked, by a Parliamentary Committee, ‘ Do 
you think the facility to procure dead bodies 
would be increased, if the stigma attaching 
to the dissection of murderers were re- 
moved?’ his answer was,‘ I do not think 
such stigma affects the public mind; yet we 
gain so little by obtaining the bodies of 
murderers, that we should have no objection 
to its being removed ;’ thus negativing, hy 
his practical experience, the opinion of the 
theorists, that anatomy itself was stigma- 
tized by the dissection of murderers,” 


Our contemporary seems to have fallen 
into the common error of confounding the 
natural aversion which men feel to the dis- 
section of the bodies of those whom, when 
living, they have esteemed and loved, with 
the artificial prejudice against dissection, 
created by a penal enactment, which asso- 
ciates it with the idea of punishment for the 
most atrocious of crimes, The law does 
not, of course, create the natural aversion 
to dissection ; but it may and does exas- 
perate that feeling beyond its natural 
limits, and it undoubtedly raises a prejudice 
against dissection, which has no foundation 
in nature. It will scarcely be denied that 
the association between dissection and 
punishment for crime is purely artificial ; 
for nature, we presume, does not suggest 
the propriety of dissecting the body of a 
murderer ; aod as to the rites of sepulture, 
these are not expressly denied by law even 
to a dissected assassin. If our contem- 


tion of the science which gs life. Itis 


porary doubt the powerful influence of such 
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artificial associations as those which the law 
has created between the dissection of a 
body, and death by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, and the profligacy and the crime 
which lead to such a death, he knows less 
of the philosophy of the human mind, than 
a careless reader might be disposed to infer 
from his sarcasms on pretended philoso- 
phers. In how many thousand instances 
must Hocanrn's print, in the series called 
the Rake’s Progress, have awakened the 
above-mentioned train of associations, and 
tended to confirm in the mind the im- 
pressions of disgrace and degradation con- 
nected with anatomical dissection. But 
the influence of such associations, however 
calculated to excite the horror and confirm 
the prejudices of good men, is powerless 
as a restraint on the passions of the wicked. 
Earl Grey, when he opposed the Marquis 
of Layspown’s motion for the repeal of the 
clause in the act of Geo. II., admitted that 
this clause was inoperative in respect to the 
individuals whom it was meant to deter 
from crime, for he distinctly declared his 
belief, that “ if an individual had made up 
his mind to commit sc horrible a crime as 
murder, no additional fear or disgrace would 
deter him from carrying his design into 
execution.” 

Lord Texrerpex opposed the Marquis 
of Lanspown’s motion on the ground that, 
if the clause in question had the effect, in 
one case out of twenty, of deterring a man 
who meditated the crime of murder from ac- 
tually committing it, it ought not to be re- 
pealed. The case contemplated by Lord 
Tenterden involves what the lawyers call 
a remota possibilitas, for it supposes that a 
man, meditating the crime of murder, has 
got over the difficulty presented to his 
mind by the prospect of being hanged, 
that the hanging per se failed to deter him, 
and that he was only restrained from the 
commission of the crime by the considera- 
tion of the hanging plus the dissection. Lord 
Grey, as we have seen, cid not believe in 


the possibility of such a case, but opposed 
the motion upon other grounds, which we 
have fully examined on a former occasion. 
As to the effect upon convicted murderers of 
that part of the sentence, whereby, as our 
contemporary remarks, they are directed 
to * be dissected and anatomised,”’ it is be- 
side the present question, and we have 
no doubt, as the late Mr. Cannino once 
observed, that criminals are dissected, as 
well as hanged, rather in compliance with 
the existing usage, than from any par- 
ticular wish of their own. With respect 
to Corder’s indifference to death, as 
compared with the horrors of dissection, 
let our contemporary put the sincerity of 
this feeling to the test, by asking himself 
whether Corder, or any other man in his 
senses, if he had to make an election be- 
tween even the loss of a limb—to say no- 
thing of the loss of life—and dissection after 
death, would hesitate as to the alternative 
to be preferred. 

We make no comment on the negligence 
with which our contemporary confounds 
dissection with the denial of sepultare, as if 
the former necessarily involved the latter ; or 
on the strange conceit which he supposes to 
have influenced the legislature in enacting 
the clause in question ; because we wish to 
answer whatever of argument our opponent 
can bring to the discussion of this question, 
and not to take advantage of mere inadvert- 
encies. But we cannot forbear complaining 
of the unfairness with which the opinion of 
Doctor Anenneruy, as he is styled, is cited, 
in support of our contemporary’s views, as 
the opinion of a practical man opposed to the 
speculations of theorists, What reader of 
the Morning Herald, unacquainted with the 
Report of the Select Committee on Ana- 
tomy, would suppose, that, of about twenty 
eminent professional men examined before 
the Committee, Mr. Anenvetrny was the 
only one who delivered such an opinion as 
that upon which the writer in the Herald 
relies; and that the Committee, in recom- 
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mending the repeal of the obnoxious clause |that Dr. Smrra labours under an error in 
to the legislature, attached so little weight which no one participates, who is at all ec- 


to the opinion of Mr. Anennerny, that 
they declared it to be manifest that the 
clause in question must create a strong and 
mischievous prejudice against the study of 
anatomy? 


Avyotner communication from Dr. Gor- 
pon Smuirn on the subject of Dr. Harari- 
son’s affair with the College of Physicians 
will be found in our Number for this week. 
Dr. Gorpvon Samir seems to be of the opi- 


nion entertained by certain aged dispu- 


tants of the softer sex, who think that, 
whether they have any thing to say to the 
point or not, there is always an advantage 
in having the last word. He undertook to 
condense and transmit to this Journal a 
defence of Dr. Hannison.* Has he fal- 
filled his undertaking? He now denies that 
the defence, set up by Dr. Harrison's coun- 
sel, was that Dr. Harrison was ‘a surgeon, 
and no physician.’ and contends that it 
amounted to no more than a declaration 
and proof that Dr. Harrison was a surgeon, 
as well as a physician,” 

Does he believe, then, that it was ad- 
mitted at the trial, that Dr. Harrison 
practised asa physician in the case before 
the Court ; for if the words “‘ as well asa 
physician,” refer to other cases, Dr. Gon- 
pon Srrn’s attempt to reply to our argu- 
ments would resolve itself into a worth- 
less quibble? As we do not suppose Dr. 
G.Smirn to be capable of attempting to 
defend one subterfuge by another, we con- 
clude that he does believe Dr. Harrison to 
have admitted, by his counsel, that he prac- 
tised as a physician in the case in question ; 
and we have only to repeat, therefore, 


* I will carefully condense all that you 
can desire to be submitted to the profes- 
sion, and I have no doubt that the Editor of 
Tur Lancer will lend us the gratuitous aid 


of his Journal,—Tue Lancer, p. 539. 


| quainted with the merits of the case, and, 
|least of all, the individual whose conduct he 
undertook, with more chivalry than pru- 
dence, to defend, 


lately occurred in the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh—A Clinwal Lecture delivered to 
the Students of Surgery in that Institution, 
on Monday, 28th July, 1828. By Grorce 
M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Our readers may probably bear in mind, 
that nearly a year ago, we felt ourselves 
under the necessity of passing a very severe, 
though merited, censure upon the first of 
a series of “ reviews” of cases intended 
for the clinical instruction of the surgical 
students of Edinburgh. These remarks, 
which were applied solely to the silly and 
careless manner in which Dr. Ballingall 
had executed his performance, and not to 
the system of publishing information con- 
nected with hospitals, we have the great sa- 
tisfaction to find, have had a very salutary 
influence, and it is a duty which we owe, 
not less to Dr. Ballingall and the surgical 
school of Edinburgh, than to ourselves, to 
state, that we have experienced not less 
pleasure and benefit by the perusal of the 
fourth of the “ series,” than we formerly 
suffered humiliation and regret by reading 
the first. 
In the present summary, which is more 
extensive than any that have preceded it, 
will be found many cases of the greatest 
interest ; and these have elicited from the 
author some well-founded, and, we think, 
judicious remarks upon some of the most 
difficult questions which at present agitate 
the surgical world. Such being our opinion 
of the fourth ‘‘ review,” we have only, for 
the benefit of our readers, to extract those 
cases and observations which are of the 


greatest importance, and these are not few. 
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DR. BALLINGALL’S CLINICAL LECTURE. 

During the course of the last clinical 
session, Dr. Ballingall extirpated some ¢ar- 
cinomatous glands from the groin of a pa- 
tient, in whom it subsequently became ne- 
cessary to tie the external iliac artery ; and 
the following is the account of the changes 
which took place in the vessel to which the 
ligature was applied, and the manner in 
which the circulation of blood was cattied 
on in the limb -— 

“ From circumstances, which I took 
occasion to mention to you, the injection 


and diss sction of this patient were not pro- 
secuted with that minute accuracy which 


part of the vessel, from the obliteration of 
the trunk above. Before quitting this cvse, 
I would just remark that, although from the 
beginning it was one of a very unpromising 
character, yet, I trist, it has also been, 
from first to last, one of a instructive 
nature to those gentlemen who have had 
an opportunity of | witnessing it. The most 
remarkable circumstances in its progress, 
are—the very obvious improvement which 
it underwent subsequent to the ligature of 
the vessel within the pelvis; the destruc- 
tion of the femoral artery, and the closure 
of its apertures, as well as of the origin of 
the profunda, without any hemorrhage ; 
and lastly, the preservation of the circula- 
tion in the limb through the branches of 
the internal iliac, notwithstanding the obli- 


would have been desirable; and we found | teration or destruction of the main artery of 


it impossible to get away the pelvis and 


the inferior extremity, to the extent, in all, 


thigh, which would have so much en- | of more than six inches.” 


hanced the value of the preparation from 
this man’s groin. This preparation, con- 


Dr. Ballingall, in conjunction with every 


sisting of the blood-vessels and a portion of| enlightened surgeon of the present day, 
the soft parts, including the bed of the who 208 wie 


ulcer, I had the pleasure of exhibiting to 


you, and have annexed a sketch of it to the | curate views of pathology, is in favour of 
present lectare, which will, I trust, enable | amputation in cases of spreading gangrene, 


you to understand the changes in the cir- 
culation which had taken place subsequent 
to the ligature of the external iliac. The 


arising from injuries. 


‘** Although, for the reasons former! 


cavity of this last-mentioned vessel was 
obliterated, and its coats converted into a ted 


ligamentous chord from the point at which |, 
it had been tied, immediately above the 


ave ever operated in such circumstances, 


terminated fatally, yet 1 should be sorry to 


origin of the epigastric, up to its junction ; : 
with the internal The epigastric, as| to the practice. 1 think it right to 
seen in the sketch, is obliterated that, in 
and ligamentous for about an inch im €X-| cose now un te 
tent, and the circumflex iliee is in the =— gree influenced by the unfavourable issue of 
another case, which I shall immediately pro- 
de ft ceed to detail: You will recollect that at the 
thi I ©! under consideration, the case I allude to 
trunks, and this supply they have, I pre-| stored a prospect of a favourable result, 
sume, received chiefly from their iposcula- | 7, declining the removal of this boy’s 
tions with the lumbar and ileo-lumbar arte-| 1:04 1 was actuated by a conscious fe. 
ries. On tracing the vessels into the/ iin ’(right or wrong,) of its inutility ; by 
cavity of the ulcer, we find that a portion & firm pereussion thet the pérfo AA, 


of the femoral artery, amounting to three 


an operation in a case so hopeless, would 


inches in extent, and including the origin : : cae 
of the profunda, is completely destroyed, 
and the ulcerated extremities of it closed m0 life of my paticat.” 


by coagula, the inferior of which is dis- 
tinctly seen in the drawing. The formation 


When on the subject of amputation, the 


of these coagula has evidently been a pro- anthor observes, that in general he prefers 


cess long subsequent to the ligature of the 
external iliac; and although we have in- 


the flap operation, and among the disad- 


stances of this salutary process occurring | vantages of the circular he has enumerated 
every day in ulcerating arteries of inferior 
one which we do not recollect to have seen 


size, it very seldom takes place in arteries 


of this magnitude, so as to obviate hemorr- | noticed before. 


hage. In this instance the formation of 


«In the case alluded to, where the arm 


the coagula was probably aided by the di- 0 
minished force of the circulation in this| was brawny, and the bellies of the muscles 
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DR, BALLINGALL’S CLINICAL LECTURE. 


very full i below the elbow, the 
skin, when divided by the first turn of the 
knife, could not be easily drawn upwards 
over the subjacent muscles, it formed a 
stricture them as the prepuce does 
upon the glans in a case of phymosis, and 


was with difficulty retracted sufficiently to 
form a covering Tor the surface 
stump. 


of the 


In cases of injury, where the ligamentous 
terminations of the muscles are ruptured, 
the flap amputation is subject to this incon- 
venience. 

Although Gardener's recovery was ra- 
pid, and his stump in every respect a good 
one, yet the consideration of this case gave 
rise toa remark for which I am entirely 
indebted to Dr. Lubbock, and which I 
consider well entitled to your attention ; 
in a case like the present, where the 
tendons have been torn through, or disen- 
gaged at their distal extremities, and where 
the amputation is performed by transfixing 
the limb with a catline and cutting out- 
wards, the tendons, from the resistance 
which they give to the edge of the knife, 
are in some measure drawn upwards, and 
are thus cut longer and Jess smoothly than 
is desirable; this remark will obviously 
apply more forcibly as we come further 
down in the forearm, the tendons being 
here cut with more difficulty, and less 
intimately connected by cellular adhesions.” 


The author has given an account of three 
cases of dislocation of the elbow joint, 
rather a rare injury; on this subject he 
states,— 

“There is one circumstance connected 
with this luxation which has not, I think, 
been sufficiently adverted to, and which I 
should be glad to have an opportunity of 
investigating :—I allude to the state of the 
lateral connexion between the radius and 
ulsa at their distal extremities. I find it 
difficult to conceive (supposing the ulna to 
retain its place) how the radius gets so far 
displaced as to rise behind the condyle of 
the humerus, unless there be a breach of 
the sacciform ligament connecting it with 
the ulna at their carpal extremities, for so 
long as this ligament remains entire, they 
are, as has been observed, “ virtually one 
bone.” 


Why he should expect any rupture of 
the “ sacciform”’ ligament, we are at a loss 
to conceive, since, before that could hap- 
pen, most of those muscles which, arising 
from one of the bones of the forearm, are 
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attached to the other, as, for instance, the 
pronator radii teres and pronator quadratus 
must be torn through, and, also, that very 
powerful ligament the inter-osseous, these 
present physical difficulties which scarcely 
any force could overcome. 

These are a few of the most interesting 
of the cases, drawn up for the surgical pupils 
of Edinburgh, and which may be perused 
with advantage, by the profession at large. 

We cannot conclude our remarks on Dr. 
Ballingall’s “‘ review,” without noticing a 
passage which reprobates, in strong lan- 
guage, that corrupt and unprincipled sys- 
tem which has had, for so long a time, its 
pernicious sway in the great metropolitan 
hospitals. 

** Let me entreat you, Gentlemen, to 
rest the interests of your profession, and 
the reward of your personal labours, upon 
the only sure and lasting foundation,—the 
abandonment of every thing like reserve, 
and a full disclosure of the results of your 
experience. I would fain hope, that in this 
respect my example will be held to be in 
conformity to my precept; of one thing I 
am certain, that, in giving these cases to 
you, and to the public, 1 have uniformly 
acted under the impression, that the man 
who considers his professional prospects 
likely to be influenced by reserve on the 
one hand, or exaggeration on the other, is 
not in a condition io write with advantage 
to the public; and that the man who is so 
tenderly alive to his own reputation as to 
render him solicitous of concealing his 
failures, or of blazoning his success, is by 
much too sensitive a plant for a hospital 
surgeon.” 

And we hope Mr. Liston, whom we have 
always considered to partake a little of the 
style of our friend, “ The Military Blus- 
terer,” will consider well the pointed hint 
of his colleague, and give a full account of 
all those patients who (to use the classical 
language of his polished lecture on aneurism) 
have had “a toss up” for their lives; or 
in whom he has enjoyed the very intellec- 
tual pleasure ‘ of placing a brace of liga- 
tures on their carotids.” 


| 
| 
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ANEURISM OF THE INNOMINATA. 


Further account of the Case of Anewrism of the 
Arteria Innominata, successfully treated by 
Tying the Subclavian Artery. 


By James Wanvror, Esq., Surgeon to the 
King. 


Eanty in December last,* I gave an account 
of the progress of the case of Mrs. Den- 
mark, the patient in whom I tied the sub- 
clavian artery for the cure of an eneurism 
ofthe Arteria Innominata. As nine months 
have now elapsed since that report was 
published, ample time has been afforded to 
prove the correctness of the doctrines | 
then endeavoured to establish, as well as 
to demonstrate the effects of the operation 
in that most interesting case. These circum- 
stances would of themselves induce me to lay 
before the public the subsequent statement ; 
but I also consider it a duty which I owe to 
the profession, not only of this country, 
but also of the continent of Europe, where 
the new operation for aneurism has excited 
so much interest, to promulgate every in- 
formation on the subject which I have been 
enabled to obtain. 

Although I have now, on several occa- 
sions, endeavoured to explain my views of 
the manner in which nature effects the 
cure of an aneurism, when a ligature is 
applied to the artery beyond, or on the 
distal side of an aneurism, and the probable 
extent to which operations on this principle 
may be carried, it appears to me, that me- 
dica!l men, in general, are not yet fully 
aware of the nature of the process, other- 
wise it would not have been argued, that 
the intervention of an arterial branch be- 
tween the aneurismal tumour, and that part 
of the vessel to which the ligature is ap- 
plied, would be fatal to the success of the 
new operation ; or, in other words, that it 
is necessary, for the cure of the disease, that 
the blood stagnate in the aneurism as well 
as in that portion of the artery which inter- 
venes between it and the ligature. This, 
indeed, was the idea which formed the 
basis of the operations proposed by Brasdor 
and Desault, and carried into execution by 
Deschamp and Sir Astley Cooper. 

It is evident that this principle, that of 
stopping entirely the circulation of blood 
through an aneurism, does not differ, ex- 
cept in the position of the ligature, from 
that which was the ground of the operations 
of the illustrious Hunter; and, although 
the principle be, beyond all question, strictly 
correct, yet it ought to be observed, that 


* Vide Tue Lancer, No. 223. 


an operation founded on it, can only be 
employed in cases of disease of the carotid, 
or external iliac arteries ; for, in any other 
of the vessels of the human body, to which 
it is applicable, that of Hunter could also be 
employed ; as in cases of aneurism existing 
in the extremities. But in no artery from 
which large branches arise could it be of any 
avail, and thus the numerous cases of aneu- 
rism of the arteria innominata, subclavian 
and common iliac arteries, would still have 
been beyond the reach of art. 

It is, indeed, true, that this was the 
principle on which I acted for the cure 
of the cases ef carotid aneurism, when [ 
revived the operation of tying a ligature on 
the distal side of an aneurism ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of the cases which then 
fell under my review, and an inquiry into 
the laws of the circulation, so far as they 
regard the cure of aneurism, which I sub- 
sequently instituted, induced me to form 
the idea, that the entire stoppage of the 
circulation through the disease was not ne- 
cessary for its cure, when a ligature was 
placed on the distal side of the aneurism, 
but that this might be effected merely by 
diminishing the impetus and quantity of 
the blood circulating through the tumour. 
To what extent it would be necessary to 
arrest the circulation, it was im ible, 
from the data then in my possession, to 
hazard an estimate; nor am I yet able, in 
a satisfactory manner, to determine this 
point. The case, however, of Mrs. Den- 
mark, establishes the important fact, that 
the cure of an aneurism can be effected 
whilst a very large portion of blood still cir- 
culates through the tumour. 

The operation, the propriety of which 
the result of the present case so satifac- 
torily demonstrates, is founded on an en- 
tirely different principle from that incul- 
cated by the celebrated Desault. They 
who have examined his writings, and those 
of Deschamp, and all subsequent authors, 
will find it distinctly stated, that the com- 
plete stoppage of the current of the blood is 
the sine qua non to the success of the ope- 
ration; indeed Deschamp and Sir Astley 
Cooper have gone so far as to ascribe the 
failure of their cases of inguinal aneurism, 
which arose from totally different causes, 
to the fact of the comparatively minute 
vessels, the internal epigastric and circum- 
flex iliac arteries merging off between the 
aneutism and the point of the artery to 
which the ligature was applied, and thus 
still enabling the blood to circulate in the 
tumour. 

But in the case of Mrs. Denmark, who 
laboured under an aneurism of the arteria 
innominata, I applied a ligature to the sub- 
clavian artery on the acromial side of the 


scalenus anticus muscle, and thus not only 
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left the blood to circulate through those 
large branches, the internal mammary, su- 

ior intercostal, and thyroid arteries, but 
also the carotid itself, which, at the time 
of the operation, I considered was obliterat- 
ed, but which subsequent events proved to 
have been, in some degree, pervious ; and 
yet the success of the operation has been 
complete. Now, in this case, more than 
one-half, nay, almost three-fourths, of the 
blood which originally circulated through 
the sac, continued to follow the same course 
after the operation. The cure, from this ope- 
ration, depended not on the sudden coagula- 
tion of the blood in the tumour, but merely 
on the diminution of the impetus, and quan- 
tity of the fluid circulating through the 
aneurism, thus allowing that gradual depo- 
sit of coagulum within the tumour which, 
in time, completely effects the cure of the 
disease ; following, indeed, exactly the same 
steps which nature pursues, when, fortu- 
nately, she is able to accomplish the cure 
of an aneurism. 


It is therefore evident, that the opera- 
tion of Brasdor, Desault, Deschamp, and 
Sir A. Cooper, who proposed curing the 
disease, by entirely arresting the circulation 
of blood through the aneurism, is funda- 
mentally different in its principle from that 
which I have attempted to establish in the 
present case. The profession, | am of opi- 
nion, have not yet either duly appreciated 


the correctness of the latter principle, nor 
the practical extent to which it is applica- 


Mrs. Denmark's Case continued. 


In the second week in December, soon 
after the date of the last report, Mrs. Den- 
mark, without any cause, of which ‘she is 
aware, was attacked by a severe bronchitis, 
which, whether from increasing the dis- 
order arising from the state of the coats of 
the aorta, or any impediment to the circula- 
tion of the blood which might exist from 
the closure of the subclavian artery, pro- 
duced symptoms of an alarming character. 
On visiting her at this period, | found her, 

the bronchitic affection having continued 

rt two days,) labouring under a degree of 
dyspnma so great, as entirely to prevent 
her lying down, and producing a most 
agonising sense of impending suffocation. 
She had a frequent cough, which was ac- 
companied with copious expectoration of a 
frothy mucus. Her pulse was about 130, 
affording a wiry feeling. Her skin was 
hot, and there was great general febrile 
derangement, inducing, towards midnight, 
high delirium. She did not suffer great 
pain, but complained much of the sensation 
of impending suffocation, which was accom- 


panied with a slight difficulty in deglutition. 


There was also present slight oedema of 
the feet. On examination of the neck, no 
tumour could be found in the situation of 
the former aneurism, nor were the pulsa- 
tions of the aorta and heart more strongl 
felt than previous to the occurrence of this 
severe attack, nor, indeed, did any symp- 
tom appear to indicate that the disease in 
the vascular system had increased. The 
sense of impending suffocation was, how- 
ever, so constant and severe, as to induce 
the patient to think that she could not sur- 
vive many honrs. Under these distressing 
circumstances, the line of practice to be 
pursued appeared to me evident. She was 
largely bled ; leeches were applied to the 
chest, and she was kept constantly under 
the depressing effects of nauseating doses 
of the tartrate of antimony. During the 
course of the next day, she was again 
twice largely bled, and once cupped in the 
region of the sternum, and the action of 
the antimony was continued, From this 
treatment, she experienced considerable 
relief; but during the course of the three 
succeeding days, I found it necessary to 
repeat the venesection several times, She 
was now reduced toa weak condition; but 
although the pulse had sunk nearer to the 
natural standard, and the febrile action had 
greatly subsided, yet she still experienced a 
remarkable degree of difficult respiration, 
accompanied with the feeling of suflocation, 
which had so alarmed her. The cough 
was still very frequent, and accompanied 
with more copious expectoration. She was, 
for the next week, kept extremely low, 
and once bled, after which she began to 
revive a little, and her difficulty of breathing 
became considerably relieved, but still it 
was so difficult that she was unable to lie 
down for any length of time, and always 
slept propped upin bed. 

She continued in a very weak and preca- 
rious state for several weeks, during which 
time the difficulty of respiration frequently 
increased to such a degree, as to render the 
abstraction of blood necessary. For two 
months she was unable to rise out of bed, 
and during all that time was affected with 
a greater degree of difficult respiration, 
cough, and expectoration, than she had 
ever experienced, except at the commence- 
ment of this attack. At this period, to such 
a state of weakness and emaciation had she 
been reduced, that a near female friend, 
who came froma distance to see her, fainted 
the moment she beheld the altered con- 
dition of her person. She now, however, 
began gradually to recover, was able to sit 
out of bed, and her respiration became more 
free ; she was still unable to sleep in the 
horizontal position. During the whole pe- 
riod of this severe illness, no appearance of 


any pulsating swelling could be discovered 
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o the operation, I had Since the first Report of the case of Mrs, 
in the first Report. pe | here to| Denmark was published, several circum- 

, that from the time of her return | stances have occurred, strongly tending to 

the country, to the commencement of| corroborate the propriety of the operation, 

this attack, she had not been bled; and per-|and to illustrate the ical views 
haps the cessation of an evacuation, towhich which I have advanced. These circum, 
she had long been habituated, may have had stances, which have been peculiarly grati- 
some effect in producing the severe attack fying to me as an individual, must have 
of bronchitis, I thought it, therefore, ad-| doubtless excited an interest in those who 
visable, in order to prevent any recurrence | have paid attention to the subject of aneu- 
of this complaint, to repeat the bleedings|rism, or who have the advancement of 


as the patient was science, or the alleviation of human suffer- 
they affo ing at heart. I allude, im the first place, to 
the successful result of a case of aneurism 
of the commencement of the carotid artery, 
in which Dr. Bushe, one of the most eminent 
military surgeons of the present day, tied 
that vessel on the distal side of the disease, 
and although the tumour had attained a very 
great magnitude, and the symptoms 
duced by it seemed to indicate approachi 
dissolution, yet the event has heen of the 
most auspicious nature. An able account of 
the case, given by Dr. Bushe, has been pub- 
lished in this Journal,* and it will be seen 
that the effects of his operation corresponded 
in a remarkable manner with those, a state- 
ment of which I have already had the honour 
of submitting to the profession. ‘The sud- 
den collapse of the ancurismal tumour, im- 
mediately on the application of the liga- 
ture, which occurred in all my cases, and 
which is, perhaps, the most singular cireum- 
stance attending them, was also observed by 
Dr. Bushe, in the most distiact and satisfac- 
tory way, a result which proves completely 
the fallacy of the opiaion of former writers, 
who assserted, that on the application of 
the ligature, the coats of the aneurism 
would suddenly give way, and the patient 
die of bwmorrhage. 

The reports of the cases of aneurism, 
treated on the principle of tying the artery 
on the distal side of the tumour, have now 
been translated from Tne Lancer into the 
French, German, and Italian journals; and 
the interesting discussions and comments 
to which they have given rise, afford ample 
testimony of the value with which they have 
been regarded by foreign surgeons. 

Atalate meeting of the Faculty of Me- 
dicine, of Paris, Dr. King, an English sur- 
geon and lecturer on anatomy in that metro- 
polis, in a paper on a new method of secur- 
ing the arteria inuominata and subclavian 
arteries, drew the attention of the faculty to 
the result of the operations, anda long dis- 
cussion ensued, in which their merits were 
fully admitted. M. Richerand stated, that 
he had witnessed the celebrated case where 


* Vide Taz Lancer, No, 244. 


sensible ed her great relief. 


It is importaut to observe, that from the | 
commencement of my attendance on this, 
patient, she has now been bled above 
fifty times, to an extent at each operation | 
seldom less than a pint of blood, and fre- | 
quently to nearly double that quantity. | 
Since the ligature of the artery, she has been 
restricted to about an ounce of solid meat 
daily, and twelve ounces of fluid. Besides) 
these, however, she has frequently taken a. 
very small quantity of bread and butter, and 
occasionally indulged in a little fruit. 


The following is the present state of the 

tient :—She is more reduced in point of 
esh than at the period of the last report, | 
but this has evidently been owing to the 
attack of bronchitis, and the severe mea-| 
sures to which she bas been subjected, for, | 
within the last six weeks, she has re-| 
gained her former appearance in a wonder. | 
ful manner, The difficulty of respiration | 
has greatly diminished, so much so, that 
she can now sleep in the natural position, | 
and she is entirely free from the dreadful 
sense of impending suffocation. No tumour 
is perceptible in the situation of the for- 
mer aneurism, but an unnatural feeling of 
hardoess can be perceived at the root of 
the neck, immediately above the sternum, 
arising, no doubt, from a condensation of 
the aneurismal tumour. ‘The right carotid 
artery still pulsates, although not so strongly 
as the left; its pulsation corresponds to 
that of the heart, but its branch, the tem- 
poral artery, affords no indication of the! 
circulation of the blood continuing in it; 
the right radial artery beats with about half 
the strength of the left, She suffers none 
of those pains in the regions of the neck, 
shoulder, and back ; nor has she, for a long 
time, experienced any of those severe head- 
achs wluch formerly gave her so much un- 
easiness ; the edema of the feet has en- 
tirely disappeared, and she takes daily exer- 
cise in the open air, The above report was 
drawn up a month ago, previous to her visit 
to the country, from which, in a letter re- 


ceived from her yesterday, she states that 
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Deschamp applied a ligature to the femoral 
artery for an aneurism of the external iliac, 
an operation which, in that instance, had 
not arrested the progress of 
The disease, however, he , was 
in a very advanced stage; the aneurism 
was of @ very great size, and the inte- 
guments covering the tumour, of course of 
corres ing tenuity, so that no conclusion 
could be drawn from such acase against the 
propriety of any operation. Baron Dupuy- 
tren, whose uurivalled talents give so much 
weight to all his opinions, expressed his 
conviction of the truth of the observations 
which had led to the adoption of the new 
plan of tying an artery on the distal side of 
the aneurismal tumour, an operation which, 
he well observed, ‘‘ must extend in an emi- 
nent ee, the power of art over the ra- 
vages of disease.” 
Charles Street, St. James's Square, 
Sept. 9th, 1828. 


ABUSES AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—On Saturday last, as Mr. Lloyd 
entered the square of the hospital, he was 
surrounded by a considerable number of the 
pupils, to whom he complained of the con- 
tents of a letter im that day's Lancer, 
by a co-pupil; and I now address you 
under the persuasion, that you will afford 
me a page of your next Number, being 
thoroughly satisfied song impartial princi- 
ples will not permit Tne Lancer to circu- 
late a complaint well or ill-founded, without 
being equally ready to propagate what 
either the individual found fault with, or 
any other, may wish to state on the subject, 
either in the shape of vindication, explana- 
tion, or condemnation. 

Under this impression, then, and forbid- 
ding myself from intermixing my feelings on 
the subject, beyond what justice calls for, I 
shall, without adding to, or detracting from 
what passed, by any observations of my 
own, give you as nearly as my memory will 
enable me to do, the unvarnished detail of 
the whole. 

Mr, Lloyd said,—In to-day’s Lancer, 
there is another letter relating to me, most 
incorrect in many of its particulars. 

A Pupil.-—W hat is it about, Sir! (Seve- 
ral of the pupils pulling their Lancers from 
their pockets.) I have observed one in it 
from * A Pupil of St. Bartholomew's,” but 
1 have not yet had time to read it. 

. Lloyd.—It is on the subject of de- 
scribing the diseases on the boards of the 
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correspondent appeared in Tne Lancer be 
fore. He begins thus :— a 
“ ABUSFS AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S. 


Tothe Editor of Tut 


“* Allow me, Mr. Editor, to make a few 
remarks in answer to those made by Mr. 
Lloyd in the wards of the Hospital, on 
Saturday last, respecting my letter in Tue 
Lancer of that day. Mr. Lloyd wished, 
most particularly, to impress upon the 
minds of the pupils that I had misstated 
facts in that part of the letter which alluded 
to himself, signifying that there were not 
more than three or four of those patienta 
admitted during Mr. Lawrence’s absence, 
(which Mr. Lloyd, of course, as second 
assistant-surgeon, has had the care of,) 
who had the names oftheir diseases written 
on their boards.” 

I certainly distinctly stated that there 
was a mistake here. 


“ For the purpose of showing that I was 
wrong, Mr. Lloyd appealed to two of Mr, 
Lawrence's dressers then present, and they 
certainly affirmed that there were few, if 
any, of their jatient’s boards without the 
names of the diseases inscribed on them ; 
whereupon Mr, Lloyd endeavoured to make 
it appear, that as the patients of two 
dressers, out of six, had their diseases 
named on their boards, at least one-third of 
the patients must have their diseases so 
recorded.” 

I very well recollect stating, that as there 
were but six dressers, and as the diseases 
of two of the dressers were described, at 
least a third of the patients must have their 
names on the boards; but, then, I as dis- 
tinctly remember adding, that that was not 
the only evidence, because 1 had been 
round the hospital, and found, that if a 
general statement had been made, that 
three or four boards were without the names 
of the patients, it would have been much 
more correct, than te have alleged, there 
were only three or four with the names ; 
and that, certainly, the few undescribed 
cases were of such a trifling nature, that any 
pupil going round, must at once have seen 
what they were. 

* But I would beg leave to remind Mr, 
Lioyd that these two dressers were out of 
town when my letter was written, as he may 
see by the date.” 

But, I believe these two dressers re- 
turned before Mr. Lawrence’s taking-in 
day; and, therefore, but few cases could 
have been received during the week they 
were absent, 


« And thatithey themselves, of their own 


patients, on which a letter, from the same 


accord, unwilling tosee the customs of their 
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master, Mr. Lawrence, ted, 
have since amended the condition of their 
boards, finding that those who officiated for 
them in their absence, had received no 
directions or instructions from Mr. Lloyd for 
that purpose.” 
I should like to know a single instance 
in which they altered the state of their 
boards. I am not aware of one. 


«* And, in fact, the boards of the other 
three or four dressers were, and are even 
now, many of them, without names, as Mr. 
Lioyd found on going round.” 


I certainly was not sensible of it; I be- 
lieved every board had a name ; at any rate, 
I am quite convinced the assertion—many of 
them—is untrue. 

« And even some of those that have a 
sort of name attached would be much better 
graced by a blank space, than by their pre- 
sent type of ignorance.” 

A Pupil.—That, with deference to who- 
ever did attach the names, I certainly think 
true. 

Mr. Lloyd.—Name one case of that de- 
scription. There is a girl’s board, on which 
the dresser, by mistake evidently, put— 
* ulceration of the prepuce.” 

The same Pupil.—Yes, Sir, that is one 
case, and I can give you another: upon a 
girl’s board, in the same ward,( P atrexcr, 
the patient having a few small syphiliti¢ 
spots on different parts of her chest aud 


Mr. Lloyd.—Well, 1 certainly was not 
aware of that, 

*« However, I need not dwell longer on 
this point, than while it may be necessary 
to prove that what I said was correct, be- 
cause Mr. Lloyd candidly acknowledged, 
that he did not know before, that it was the 
duty of the surgeon to name the diseases, 
aa direct the dressers to inscribe these 
names on the boards, and, therefore, thet he 
had never so.” 

I dad not say, I “ did not know before 
taat it was the duty of the surgeon to name 
the diseases ;” but I said, I did not know it 
was the duty of the surgeon to direct the 
dressers to inscribe them on the boards. 


“« He assured the pupils, though, that he 
should have no objection to do so for the 
future. Mr. Skey, who was standing by, 
said he thought it would be necessary to 
carry plates round with him for the purpose 
of naming diseases; I have no doubt he 
will find it so, during Mr. Earle’s absence.” 


{I wish, Mr. Editor, when Mr. Skey 
made use of this sentence, some kind friend 


had whispered to him the necessity of add- 
ing to his stock, as a highly necessary ap- 
pendage, a chronometer, or sun dial, that he 
might know when, and with regularity, to 
attend the hospital. Really, Mr. Skey is 
so irregular, as to make it exceedingly dif. 
ficult for any pupil to catch him in a ward.] 

** Mr. Lloyd, it appears, was also per. 
fectly unaware of any book being kept by 
Mr. Lawrence’s dressers, in which the 
names of the patients, their diseases, time 
of admission, result of their cases, &c., 
were entered, and was positively astonished 
at a species of regularity which he had no 
idea of.” 

I expressed astonishment at no such ac- 
count. The astonishmet I expressed and 
felt was at the irregularity of Mr. Lawrence's 
dressers. So irregular were they in their 
attendance, that I had sometimes not more 
than one or two of them to go round with 
me atatime. I was, therefore, occasionally 
obliged myself to write my prescriptions on 
the boards ; and at other times to depend 
upon the nurses and others informing the 
absent dressers what I had ordered for the 
patients. In some instances those direc- 
tions, as might have been anticipated, were 
not attended to. 

A Pupil.—That’s a rap for Mr. Lawrence's 
dressers ; | wish some of them were here— 
they deserve it. 

Mr, Lloyd.—** Mr. Lloyd, by the by, ex- 
pressed it as his opinion, that it rather be- 
longed to the pupil to request information of 
the surgeon on the different points of prac- 
tice, than for the surgeon to voluntarily give 
that information to the pupil.” 

No such expression passed my lips. 
What I stated was, that if there was any 
point on which I did not fully explain my- 
self, I should be most happy, if pupils 
would ask me, to go back to the patient or 
patients in question, and give every infor- 
mation I was capable of communicating. 

** But when I paid my money to the sur- 
geons of Bartholomew's, | did not under- 
stand that I paid it merely for the privilege 
of asking them questions, but rather for the 
opportunity of hearing their clinical instruc- 
tions and observations ; believing that more 
would spontaneously issue from their expe- 
rienced heads, than my inexperienced nod- 
die would ever dream of inquiring about. 
There are many points in disease which are 
not perceived by the pupil, unless pointed 
out to him ; and it is rather improbable that 
things unknown should be looked into and 
inquired after.” 

I said it would be much more to the ad- 
vantage of pupils to make a point of inquire 
ing into for themselves, and registering 
symptoms, than merely to look at the 
names. Such was the plan that used to be 
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adopted, and I believe every attentive pu- 
pil kept notes of cases for himself. 

** Another observation of Mr. Lloyd | 
cannot pass over without remark. He pub- 
licly complained of his duties at the Hospi- 
tal interfering very much with his private 

ractice, and expressed his regret that he 
could not pay that attention to those duties 
which he felt he ought to do.” 


This is a most palpable and most serious 
misstatement. I stated, that in giving up 
my time to the Hospital, I had sacrificed 
my private practice considerably ; but that 
whenever cases required my attendance, I 
had made it a point of instantly being there, 
and have actually attended two, three, four, 
and more times a day. 


A Pupil.—Certainly no person can with 
justice complain of your non-attendauce, 

Another Pupil.—I heard a gentieman say- 
ing the other day, ‘* Mr. Lloyd's gig’s 
always in the square.” (Laughiter.) 

A Third.—Y our attendance was so fre- 
quent, and your attention so great, particu- 
larly to one patient, who is now no more, 
that people almost began to suspect you had 
a penchant for her. (Much laughter.) 


Mr. Lloyd.—I certainly was anxious to 
render every assistance in my power. And 
I stated, that if I had the duties of the Hos- 
pital regularly to perform, 1 should make 
arrangements with respect to my private 
practice, that would enable me, if neces- 
sary, to devote a much larger portion of my 
time to the pupils. This, 1 have no doubt, 
gave rise to the misstatement. 


“ Marry, come-up! is this an assertion 
that ought to drop from the mouth of an 
assistant-surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 

ital? Are the pupils of that Hospital to 

thus publicly insulted by their assistant- 
surgeon ?” 

Nobody could have been more anxious 
than 1 have been not to insult or offend any 
pupil ever since | was in the habit of at- 
tending the Hospital; and if any gentleman 
will come forward, and say that 1 have on 
any occasion hurt his feelings, I shall have 
no difficulty in satisfying him that such 
must have been wholly unintentional on my 
part. I have always endeavoured to assist 
the pupils both in and out of the Hospital. 
Numberless sacrifices have 1 made with 
that view; often in canvasses have [ ren- 
dered them essential support, and never 
have I refused a pupil a certilicate, such as 
was calculated to benefit him, unless | 
knew something decidedly wrong in his 
character. 

* Does Mr, Lloyd mean to say that he 
would come to that Hospital at all, or hold 
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the situation which he does there, were it 
not his interest to do so?” 


Certainly not; if it were not both 
my interest and inclination I should not. 
Hitherto, however, I have never received 
one shilling of emolument for attending 
here ; still it accords with my inclination ; 
itis a duty I like very much, and would 
willingly, at any time, sacrifice a good deal 
that | might perform that daty. 


«T must say, Mr. Editor, that I think Mr. 
Lloyd offered a most gross insult to the pu- 
pils around him when he made use of such an 
expression; and I would inform him, that 
if people think it their interest to be sur- 
geons, or assistant-surgeons, to hospitals, 
they are bound to do their duty in that si- 
tuation, in every respect, as much as in their 
private practice.” 


To the latter portion of this sentence I 
most cordially subscribe, and I am sure no 
one can fairly blame me for not acting in 
conformity to that feeling. As to the whole 
of this letter, the writer has not even at- 
tempted to prove that allegation in his for- 
mer letter was correct, namely, that there 
were only three or four of the patients 
who had got their names on their boards. 


A Pupil—I should hardly think it was 
necessary for you, Sir, to take notice of the 
letter. 

Mr. Lloyd.—The only reason of my hesi- 
tating to notice it is because it is anony+ 
mous. One does not like to answer anonys 
mous letters. At the same time, I had some 
thoughts of writing to the Editor about it. 

Another Pupil.—l apprehend there can 
be no ground for supposing the Editor is to 
be considered as having any thing to do 
with it personally. 

Mr, Lloyd —Oh, no, certainly not. I 
have taken in Tue Lancet from the begin- 
ning. Whenever Tue Lancer has become 
the subject of discussion, either here or 
elsewhere, I have invariably been an advo- 
cate for it ; and I have no reason whatever 
for thinking the Editor can have any feel- 
ing against me, or that he can be in any 
way connected with the writing of these 
letters. 

Tam, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Anoruer Purity 
September 8, 1828. 
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66 DR. GORDON SMITH 


DR. GORDON SMITH AND DR. HARRISON. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sixn,—In Number 258 of your Journal, 
(for August the 9th) there are certain ani- 
madversions upon my undertaking, in the 
affair between the College of Physicians 
and my friend Dr. Harrison, which can 
hardly be passed over in silence. Indeed, 
had I seen them at the time they were 
published, you should have heard from me 
sooner ; but absence from town has caused 
& temporary interruption to my lite oc- 
of reading, as weil 

Tue Lancet, for several weeks, did not 
come into my hands. 

I must confess that I have felt a little 
surprise, and even some dissatisfaction, at 
certain parts of the animadversions in ques- 
tion, They contain a sort of accusation 
against my consistency, at least, which | shall 
in the outset of this reply endeavour to re- 
but. You have, (twice in the course of 
these remarks, and once upon a former 
oceasion,) rather broadly asserted that I 
have failed in redeeming +, x had given 
to transmit @ defence of Dr. Harrison. 
Now, Sir, ce to ask you when or where 
gave any such pledge? If you refer tothe 
256th No. of the Journal, (in which my 
correspondence with the Doctor is inserted, ) 
you will find that the only pledge I did give 
hus been actually redeemed. In my com- 
munication to ae July 17, I promised 
(or pledged myself, if you prefer the word) 
to forward the sequel of the curious affair 
to which that communication was introduc- 
tory. This was my pledge, and the whole 
extent of it. What reached your hands 
along with that communication, viz. the 
correspondence with Dr. Harrison, and my 
preliminary remarks on the question ai 
issue, bears a date of two days prior to that 
of my letter to you; which I wished and 
expected you to have published the week 
betore the transmission of the sequel” * 
alluded to. The whole, however, having 
been reserved till the 26th of July, by which 
time you had received the account of my 
interview with Dr. Harrison, on the 16th, 
the pledge and its redemption were both 
laid before the public together. 1 closed 
my prior communication with these words: 
** the issue (i. e. of the interview) sHaLy 
NOT BE CONCEALED ;"+ and my letter, of 
July 21, records that issue in a somewhat 
circumstontial manner. 

In this latter communication there is also 


* Tue Lancer, No, 256, p. 538, 
t Tue Lancer, ubi supra. 


AND DR. HARRISON. 


the following passage.—“ Thedocuments which 
any journal.” * ere you to set apart 
four entire numbers of Tne Lan- 
cer for the exclusive purpose of containing 
copies of them, I am inclined to think it 
would not be sufficient ; and I apprehend 
er should I come to the a of 
laying them fully open to public inspection, 
they will form 4 considerable pamphlet, at 
least. Whether this shall be done or not, 
I cannot at present pLepce myself ; and I 
say MYSELF, because Dr. Harrison will give 
HIMSELF as little further trouble about the 
business as he can. It may not be believed 
that “ THE onpER oF pEFENcE”'t differs 
from the course pursued by the defendant's 
counsel, and I shall not, therefore, run the 
risk of exciting any doubt as to my own ve- 
racity, by ing my word that it Nor 
shall I go before an alderman to make affi- 
davit that [have seen it. I say, upon the 
word avd honour of a gentleman, that J have 
seen it ; which the public have not; and what 
it contains I shall reveal or not, according 
to circumstances, Let the readers of Tur 
Lancer, however, and the medical profes- 
sion, look to mx for further explanation of 
this matter. Dr. Harrison has other occu- 
pations ; and the business between lawyers 
and doctors of medicine I have rather a de- 
sire to attend to; not being much afraid of 
robes and periwigs. 
As to the question of Bp. Sanka 
courage upon this or apy ot occasion, 
there could be no propriety im my making 
a single observation. Dr. Harrison 
know to be a cenrtemMan who does not 
possess a single idea or feeling which is 
not a great honour to human nature, as well 
as a credit to the profession to which he has 
said (with unimpeachable truth) that he is 
** enthusiastically devoted.” { Throughout the 
whole of the arduous and momentous con- 
test in which he has been engaged, he has 
stood almost alone. Those who were in- 
volved in the issue could be of little use to 
him, and were nothivg more than interested 
on-lookers. The Doctor was always ready 
to listen to the opinions, and make use (if 
available )of the advice, of others; but I 
fear that the very parties who will be bene- 
fited by the issue of the recent trial, did 
not clearly understand the merits of the 
ease. There has also been a singular apathy 
on their The respectability and the 
fortune of many hundreds have heen at 
stake; but I am quite aware that Dr. Har- 
rison never could reckon upoa th: counte- 


* Artiewls citato, p. 539. 

t Ubi supra. No Z 

t See his letter quoted in 258. of Tuk 
Lancsr, p. 595. 
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nance and aid of more than half a dozen of 
them. 


{ have no intention or inel ination to fol- 
low the course of your remarks upon legal 
matters; but I cannot help adding, that 

assertion as to Dr. Harrison ‘‘ contend- 
Tog thet he was a surgeon and no physician,* 
says but little for va. own knowledge of 
legal bedrings.t I am quite aware that 
the medical profession at large is ignorant 
of the real nature, as well as the extent of 
their privileges ; but I should have thought, 
the Editor of ‘T'ae Lancer could not fail to 
know that, in the eye of the law, (as de- 
elared by the 32d of Henry VIII.,) every 
Ss is a surgeon. I contend, there- 

, that the defence in question amounted 
to no more than a declaration and proof that 
Dr. Harrison was a also, as well as 
a physician; and the inference that he 
made himself out to be “‘ no physician,” | 
hold to be in the face both of law and logic. 
Surgeons, however, are not physicians, 
although nothing can be more notorious, 
than that this class of the profession daily 
exercise themselves in medical cases; con- 
cerning which, consultations and meetings 
between them and the Fellows of the Col- 
lege are among the commonest of all occur- 
rences. 

This leads me to allude toa passage in 
my former communication, which you have 
quoted in the course of the setnigirendons 
now under notice, and which I have reason 
to believe has excited a considerable sensa- 
tion. If it have the intended effect of pre- 
venting mischief, I shall not regret having 
promulgated it; and, perhaps, what I now 
feel it my daty to add, may contribute to 
There the physicians wif 

ate, among 0 
disown the authority of the College, as at 
PRESENT EXERCISED, gentlemen of unex- 
ceptionable claims in every respect. Some 
of them have borne, and others still bear, 
his Majesty’s commission ; and I repeat the 
assurance, that the insult alluded to, if 
offered to some of them, will not be can- 
vassed upon the basis of a by-law, which is 
not imperative, and leaves the Fellows of the 
College at liberty to exercise their discre- 
tion as to whom they will meet. The 
responsibilit of will, therefore, 
personal, not conronateE, in the College 
sense of the word, at least. 

With regard to the exercise of discre- 
tion just alluded to, I now declare that I 
am prepared to prove an instance in which 
the highly estimable and respected indivi- 
dual who presides so honourably, ably, and 
advantageously over the learned Corpora- 
tion, met in consultation a Doctor in Me- 


* Tue Lancer, No, 258, p. 595. 
t Ibid, p. 596. 


dicine, no way connected with the College, 
upon a medical case ; that they met in Lon- 
don, and that Sir H. Halford desired the 
gentleman in question to write the pre- 
scription, and conjoin his own initials—nay, 
Tam almost certain, that the politeness of 
the President led him to insist, that my 
friend Dr. * * * should place these first! 
And this, I understand, to be one of but many 
instances that have occurred of a similar na- 
ture. Let the College be consistent, at all 
events, and not blow hot and cold with the 
same breath; for critical eyes are upon 
them. 


Joun Gorpon Sara. 
London, Sept. 1, 18%8. 

P.S. 1 have been censured by a Fellow of 
the College for writing in Tur Lancer. 
Probably I may, hereafter, amuse your 
readers by relating what passed. In the 
mean time I to inform the gentleman 
who told Mr. t in the public street, 
that the author of the communication which 
appeared in your 256th Number, must be 
crazy, that as soon as I can get his proper 
designation, he will hear something from 
my attorney on the subject of and 
defamation. 


8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 
EXTENSIVE vascrvas oF THE FOL- 
LOWED BY EMPHYSEMA AND DEATH. 


James King, xt. 45, a large robust man, 
was brought to the Hospital, August 20th, 
having fallen a height of sixteen feet into a 
cellar, and received a fracture of several of 
the ribs both on the right and left side. 
His respiration was loud, short and laborious ; 
his countenance pale, and covered with cold 
the pulse frequeut and very 

eble. There was slight emph atous 
swelling on the right side. A rib-bandage 
was applied round the chest ; and a small 
quantity of wine and water was occasion- 
ally given. On the following day the diffi- 
culty of respiration was much less; his 


be| countenance was improved, and he ex- 


pressed himself much better; he had some 
sleep during the night. The emphysema- 
tous swelling was dimivished. The pulse 
was full, and rather hard, 120; he was un- 
able to take a deep inspiration, and com- 
plained of pain. He was bled to 20 ounces, 
and in the afternoon was much relieved, 
the pulse fell to 95, and had lost its ful- 
ness. In the evening the respiration was 
more oppressed and laborious, and his pulse 
grew more frequent and feeble; the em- 
physema was not observed to be increased 
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at the time. He complained of the tight- 
ness of the bandage, which was loosened, 
and gave him great relief. In the night he 
became suddenly worse, his countenance 
covered with perspiration ; the emphysema 
rapidly increased. Mr. Weekes, the house 
surgeon, was called to him, but the patient 
had expired before he arrived. | 


Examinati 
The in ts, covering the u 
tegumen g part 


of the thorax aud neck, were distended to a 
great degree by air diffused in the cellular 
interstice ; the face was considerably swollen 
and inflated, and the eyelids were closed. 
On opening the chest, the lungs were found 
in a collapsed state ; and there were about 
two pints of dark bloody-coloured fluid in 
each pleural cavity. Six of the ribs on the 
left side, and seven or eight on the right, 
were fractured, most of them at their an- 
yles; several of them had penetrated the 
pleura costalis. Onatteutive examination a 
small superficial weund of the right inferior 
lung was discovered ; it extended through 
the pleura pulmonalis, and slightly into the 
substance of the lung. The lungs, generally, 
were gorged with blood. On opening the 
pericardium a quantity of brownish turbid 
fluid escaped; and the membrane was of 
a deep red colour, crowded with minute 
vessels. The inflammation had extended 
to that portion of the membrane covering 
the heart, which was extremely vascular, 
aud lymph was effused on its surface. 


RUSSIAN ARMY AND NAVY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancer, 


Sin,—Many English surgeons having pro- 
ceeded to this place, in consequence of the 
official notification which bas been addressed 
to foreign medical men, you will be doing a 
great piece of justice to the medical men 
in England, if you will have the goodness to 
communicate to them, through the medium 
of your valuable Publication, the contents of 
this letter, which may serve to give some idea 
of the treatment they will experience on com- 
ing to Russia. In the first instance, the noti- 
fication states, they may either join the land 
or sea service. This is false ; for on the 
application of Englishmen who have just 
arrived here, they have been told “ the 
army is fully supplied ;” and they may either 
embrace naval service, or return to whence 
they came. In the next instance, as re- 
gards the examination at the Academy, 
there are at present not less than thirty 


young men, principally Germans, with the 
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exception of three Englishmen, who came to 
Petersburg with the idea of entering the 
service, according to the notification, who 
have been in attendance on the learned pro- 
fessor at the Academy for the space of 
three months, and with every probability of 
remaining three months longer. The con- 
duct observed towards them has been highly 
infamous, and the state they are now in, to 
my certain knowledge, is truly deplorable ; 
in fact, nothing remains to be in but 
their immediate application to the different 
consuls or ambassadors, to be sent home as 
distressed subjects. Yesterday a body of 
them presented to Dr. Cardanoff 
(the president of the Academy, in the ab- 
sence of Sir James Wylee), for the return 
of their different certiticates, preferring to 
get back as they can, to remaining in a 
country where they have been treated more 
like dogs than Christians. By making this 
publicly known, you will be doing much 
service to those gentlemen who have an 

idea of proceeding here. 

lremain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient Servant, | 
Henry Witutams, M.D, 


St. Petersburg, July 8, 1828. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR THE DISTRESSED MEDICAL GENTLEMAN 
AND FAMILY. 
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Subscriptions advertised ....,f151 12 


Thos. Walshman, M.D. ...... 
R. Keate, Esq. 
J. Parkinson, +8 
Wm. King, Esq., Conduit Street 
Thos. Jones, Esq., Strand 
J. B. Hill, Esq. .. 
Septimus Wray, Esq. 
J. Hunter, Esq., Grosvenor Place 
Cesar Hawkins, Esq., Half Moon 

John Carr Badeley, M.D. ditto. 
—— Macaab, Esq., St. Martin’s 

John Lavies, Esq.,Church Street, 

Westminster ...... 
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ERRATUM. 


In Mr. Sheldrake’s address, page 7 
our last Number, for “* No. 32, U 
Norton Street, Portland Place,” read, ‘ 
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